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THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. — SCENES AND 
THOUGHTS. 


Tourists and sight-seekers are already, singly, or in friendly 
parties, furnishing crowds of visitors to the most interesting 
localities of the war, which, Heaven be praised! we can say 
is closed. Having taken an early start on such an errand, 
with a desire to notice the actual look of things and the 
state of feeling which marked the cessation of hostilities, 
the writer will set down, in an unstudied way, some of his 
observations and impressions. 

The great central scenes, where so much of strife and 
passion have been displayed, must of themselves be richly 
suggestive and deeply impressive to a thoughtful mind. 
For four years we have been reading of places under old and 
familiar names, or by names strange and new, which are 
henceforward to be the most marked localities for all the 
departments of a national literature. Thus it is that spots 
of the earth, commonplace towns and cities, furrowed soil, 
mounds, swamps, forests, become to us more than books; 
and with a companion, himself an actor in the scenes and 
woes which have given them a record, they convert the mind 
and heart of an observer into volumes better than those 
which history furnishes. As if the fame and interest of the 
soil of this new continent might leap into rivalry in the space 


of four years with regions of the earth which began to write 
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their history in landmarks four thousand years ago, we can 
already tell over a longer list of famous fields than either 
of the other three continents will supply. The lines of 
attack and defence around Richmond and Petersburg alone, 
cover an extent of from fifty to sixty miles, stretching over 
fields tilled and untilled, swamps and forests, streams, hills, 
and valleys, in parallel lines of works. ‘These are not sodded 
and firm, like the grassy intrenchments of an old fort; they 
are only in a few places stiffened with timber. They show 
for as they are, simply the loose soil, clay, or sand, thrown up 
by spade, breast-high, and burrowed into by holes, such as 
we should associate with the vermin of the woods, rather than 
with even the refuges and hiding-places of men. The parallel 
lines, those nearest Petersburg especially, were for eight 
months occupied by hostile armies, each man of whom was 
on the watch for some advantage over his dangerous neigh- 
bors. The advanced guards could easily exchange greetings 
or revilings across the interval between them, and a visible 
limb or even a finger exposed for a moment was a mark for 
a sharpshooter. 

The ascent of James river, after passing City Point, will 
furnish a very sufficient rebuke to those among us who 
remember their fretting impatience, that the patriotic army, 
with all its help from gunboats, should have been so dog- 
gedly kept from its advance to Richmond by water. The 
first view from the river of that long-beleagured city would 
present a grandly beautiful spectacle, were it not that the 
eye, instantly falling from a gaze on its lofty spires and em- 
bowering hills, rests upon the wide area of awful desolation, 
caused by the conflagration which attended its surrender. 
The odium of that dastardly act of incendiarism is bandied 
between a portion of the retiring army, and the convicts 
released from the penitentiary. 

And then there are those revolting and misery-stamped 
prisons and prison-pens, so hideously associated with the 
agonies which have been endured in them that it is doubtful 
whether it will be wise to allow the buildings to stand 
undemolished, or the configuration of the ground to remain 
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unchanged, simply because it is inhuman even to perpetuate 
inhumanity by visible objects. Every square inch of wall, 
ceiling, and post in those dreary lofts, has a memorial of heart- 
ache and misery, drawn out for months on food that made 
starvation a preference, and on memories and longings of 
home and friends that transfigured a former life with loveli- 
ness, however rude or coarse or hard. There human beings 
were crowded as thick as bricks in a side-walk, and neither 
heart nor ear would bear the recital of what was visible or 
hidden there. What materials for the tragic and the harrow- 
ing have been gathered there! And yet, will it not be 
wisest for us, if we can, to hush all the details into silence, 
remembering only the sum? 

The steamboats and hotels, and all the way-places where 
curiosity will lead a visitor, will cast him into company with 
some of every class, — men and women, citizens and soldiers, 
blacks and whites, — who will represent to him those on both 
sides who have been directly engaged in the war. There is 
a perfectly amicable understanding, that, at least in all public 
places, any one may open conversation with any other, and 
may put any question which his curiosity prompts. There 
is,some very frank speech under these circumstances, though 
courtesy and mutual forbearance will generally restrain it 
within tolerable bounds. It is remarkable that no resort has 
been had by private disputants to blows, or to the use of 
weapons after one of these chance, way-side discussions. 
The porticoes of the hotels by day show groups of loungers 
mingling their uniforms of gray and blue; and the forms of 
the wearers are strewn over the floors by night, in the 
crowded sleeping apartments or halls, in such a promiscuous 
way, that any one roused suddenly by the nightmare troubles 
of some uneasy sleeper might well imagine himself as one 
of the wounded on a battle-field. 

As the result of all such observations and interviews as a 
transient visitor and a careful inquirer may enjoy, the writer 
frankly reports his own experience when he avers that the 
fullest and most grateful impression made on his own mind 
was that of the completeness and thoroughness of the national 
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triumph. There is nothing doubtful about that. It is clean 
and entire, full and sure. The fact was admitted, empha- 
sized indeed, by those over whom it was attained. The most 
frank avowals came freely from many individuals, that their 
plans and hopes were all thwarted ; that their gigantic efforts 
had failed ; and that their prodigal outlay had been spent for 
nothing but to prove the futility, if not the error, of their en- 
terprise. Nor do all the facts alleged to show that a rankling 
spirit of hate, intensified by failure, is burning in the hearts 
of any number of the discomfited leaders, civil or military, 
avail to withstand or even to qualify the force of the state- 
ment just made. They know very well, that the people 
from whom they had willingly, or by a forced conscription, 
filled their ranks, could not again be brought into subser- 
viency to their own schemes. They have lost their power of 
beguilement against their country. All the terrible evils and 
anxieties, actual and prospective, civil, financial, and social, 
which hang over the late rebellious States; their apprehen- 
sions from their own population, white or black ; their present 
deprivations; their internal commotions and local discords, — 
are all of a sort, and directly tend to compel them to look to 
the national authority for their protection. Their unity of 
purpose among themselves, if such ever existed, is utterly 
destroyed. Destitution, marauding, internecine strifes, and 
absolute anarchy, stare them in the face. They have reason 
to be thankful that their final discomfiture was not in the 
winter. Had it been in the autumn, rather than the spring- 
time, that the rebel armies had been disbanded, it is easy to 
conceive how the sufferings of the South would have been 
aggravated. As it is, their only prospect of relief and secu- 
rity lies in the gradual restoration of the power of the Gov- 
ernment over the regions, and in the councils, which have 
been cursed by the agencies of the slave despotism. And 
the prime condition of the success of all measures for their 
relief is in an absolute restraint and prohibition of all at- 
tempts, or, at least, of all successful attempts, of their deceiv- 
ing leaders to get back into the exercise of an influence, the 
former use of which has brought such woe upon our whole 


country. 
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The writer found the testimony of the common soldiers 
who had served in the rebel armies to be uniformly to the 
effect, that they had had enough of war, and welcomed peace. 
For the first two years of the contest, they had had on the 
whole a good time. They had whipped the Yankees over 
and over again. They had a firm belief that they should 
succeed as soon as the North discovered that they were in 
earnest. They did not imagine that the North was in ear- 
nest. They listened implicitly to the representations of their 
leaders, and believed their promises. They had good food 
and clothing sent them by English friends, and were kept 
constantly in good heart by their women. They knew that 
those who had wealth and influence in England wished them 
to succeed, were secretly giving them all the support which 
they dared to furnish, and were from month to month just 
ready to recognize them, because they wished to see this 
Republic overthrown. They therefore kept up a good heart, 
till the reverses of the last two years, the hard cruelty with 
which they were treated by their officers, and their sharp suf- 
ferings from cold and hunger, wore them out. If the writer 
was not deceived by merely happening to fall in with those 
who were all of one mind, — officers and men and people, — 
in the service of or in sympathy with the rebellion, strange 
as the assertion may sound, they seemed to share with us 
degrees of satisfaction at the result. They are at least trying, 
and with apparent success, to convince themselves that it is 
for the best. The Government and its patriotic supporters 
have, throughout the war, acted on the belief that the agents 
of the rebellion were composed of two parties, — the knaves 
and their dupes; the ambitious and unscrupulous plotters of 
the mischief, and those whom they deceived to serve their 
purposes. The leaders are discomfited and disabled. ‘The 
common masses whom they beguiled have had their eyes 
opened, in part through a discovery of the deception which 
had been put upon them, and in part by being made aware of 
the strength of the nation’s purpose and resolve. Men in 
rebel uniform, who but a few weeks before would without a 
word have laid the writer dead at their feet, or have sub- 
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jected him to the horrors of their prisons, were affable and 
communicative, and seemed to try in the spirit of kindly 
hosts or friends to make his visit agreeable, and to afford him 
information, and all facilities for seeing and understanding 
points of interest and incidents in the strife in which they 
had borne a full part. They made no disguise of what had 
been their expectations: they made no secret of their bloody 
deeds. A Confederate soldier, pointing out to us the position 
of the combatants as we stood over the mine at Petersburg, 
very quietly observed, “There are five hundred niggers in 
that pit, and I killed four of them.” They had hated their 
foes, either with an intelligent or an ignorant hatred. They 
had fought with a will. They had been amazed that they 
were not likely to succeed. ‘They had been astounded at 
their failure. But they had failed. They understood that ; 
failed thoroughly, past all possibility of rallying or trying 
again ; failed in council and on the field, in men and means, 
and at last in inclination and heart. They gave it up, without 
backward lookings or murmurs. Another cause, not their 
own, had triumphed. All that some predicted, and many 
feared, of a scattered and desultory warfare, of local camps 
in wild mountains, of chieftains with their followers, who 
would not come under the terms of the great generals, 
is happily not yet realized. The conquered have not will or 
heart even for that, nor for any thing like it. The triumph 
of the nation’s cause is complete. 

There are many very touching reminders of this fact for the 
eye and mind of an observer. ‘I'he bonds and paper money 
of the conspirators float about as waste paper. Its value is 
only that of a curiosity, —a thing already antiquated, to be 
wondered over. Large numbers of the women of Richmond 
who once bore rule in the fashionable circles of society, those 
who loved us least and spoke so revilingly of us, all of them 
in the weeds of mourning for their own dead, come twice a 
week to the places where the merciful nation distributes its 
doles of charity to the amount of thousands of dollars, — and 
they receive bread and meat from the hands of our black 
soldiers. One day’s easy travel will take you from the house 
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where the fallen President of the broken Confederacy wrote 
so boastfully his proclamations and State papers, to the For- 
tress where, as a prisoner, he was for three days in irons, liv- 
ing on felon’s fare. And the capital city, its bristling fortifi- 
cations all free to any wandering foot or curious gaze, is half 
of it a desolation; sadly, most sadly, testifying, that its last 
woe, like all its previous miseries, was inflicted by its own 
people. 

This completeness of our triumph, undeniable in itself, is 
suggestive of many thoughts, some of them anxious ones. 
Whatever it may mean or prove; whatever it may include; 
whether it shall work as an advantage or a snare; whether 
the full power which it gives us shall be safe for us, and can 
be wisely used, or might have better come to us under some 
limitation or qualification, —as a matter of fact we must accept 
it as it has fallen to us. The nation has it all its own way. 
Those whose scheme for a Confederacy initiated and organized 
under the Southern view of State Sovereignty has been 
baffled, admit that, however honestly they may have held that 
Southern theory, and however stoutly they have battled for 
it, it must now succumb to the Northern or national view; that 
our Union is more than a partnership of States for the pur- 
pose of stamping coin, and carrying mails, and building light- 
houses, and a few more convenient arrangements; and that 
there is a centralized power in the land. The issue between 
these sectional views has been tried in the field, and it has 
been decided. Mr. Jefferson Davis would have us believe, 
that when, at least on two occasions, — his becoming a cadet 
in the national institution at West Point, and his qualification 
as a senator in the national Congress, — he solemnly swore the 
oath of allegiance to the Government, it was under the restric- 
tion of a prior allegiance to Mississippi. Suppose, then, he 
had frankly uttered what he avers was in his mind, thus, “1 
do solemnly swear full and faithful allegiance to the United 
States, subject, however, to a prior allegiance due to Missis- 
sippi.” Would he have been accredited on either occasion ? 
But what all the arguing and debating of a century would 
not have decided as between the Northern and the Southern 
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ideas of a national citizenship, the war has once for all dis- 
posed of. There is not now a square foot of the nation’s soil 
where the nation’s flag may not be raised. There is not 
an organization, military, civil, or individual, united against 
the Government. The rebel prisons are open and empty, or 
occupied only by their own worst offenders. ‘The English 
piratical craft — no other nation furnished such agencies of 
“neutrality” —are swept from the high seas and from British 
colonial ports. The rebel armies are disbanded, and all their 
soldiers are under parole. The enormous rebel debt is dis- 
credited ; and it is hardly likely that our amiable cousins 
across the water who invested in it will have the effrontery 
to carry out the suggestion of petitioning our Government to 
remunerate their losses. The rebel secrets of State are in a 
fair way to be all opened. ‘The rebel leaders and generals, 
who are not fugitives, are under parole or in prison. And all 
this triumph of our nationality has been secured by the use 
of our own national resources, in spite of the not even covert 
exercise of a strong feeling of malignity against us abroad 
among those from whom we expected another spirit towards 
us. Mr. Laird, “ram-builder to the Confederacy,” in his 
place in the House of Commons, uttered the unblushing 
falsehood, that his help had been solicited for our Government; 
whereas it appeared, on inquiry, that an agent of his had 
approached our Government with his own proffers, which 
had been rejected. Earl Russell wrote to Lord Lyons, that 
the Union was dead and buried, and that he need have no 
scruples about informing Mr. Seward that such was the 
opinion of the British Cabinet. Their wishes, it seems, were 
not to be gratified by Providence. The triumph of the na- 
tional cause is complete. 

And then as freely and as emphatically is the admission 
yielded by the vanquished insurgents, that the prime cause of 
the rebellion, the stake for which the fearful venture was 
hazarded, goes with the decision of the conflict. The insti- 
tution of chattel slavery is struck down for ever in all the 
constituent parts of this Republic. There are good reasons 
for believing, that, if the question of its restoration were sub- 
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mitted, after full and free discussion among the white popula- 
tion of the South, without interference from the Government, 
or any other than a moral intervention from the North, to the 
deliberate judgment of the citizens, such judgment, while 
possibly re-establishing slavery by a modified code and as a 
temporary arrangement, would withstand its recovery of its 
old sway. If, however, there is any doubt as to how this 
question would be decided to-day, it is certain that each com- 
ing day will, by its inevitable developments, tend to assure a 
decision substantially repudiating slavery. We utter this 
opinion deliberately ; fully aware, as we are, that vexations 
and anxieties, which the late Slave States have yet to suffer 
from the tremendous revolution which has broken up the 
foundations of society among them, may naturally dispose very 
many to insist that the re-enslavement of the blacks is the 
essential condition of security for them. 

As a matter of argument, it might be maintained, that the 
mighty and perplexing task of restoration and reconstruction, 
which is the problem to be now wrought out by the Govern- 
ment, would have been in a measure relieved if our national 
triumph had not been so complete. Possibly it would in 
some respects have been easier to deal with the people of the 
South, or with those who would have assumed to act for them, 
with somewhat more of facility, had they retained some de- 
gree or measure of power. Their passions or prejudices, 
their pride or sensibility, might have been soothed, while to 
a degree indulged, if our relation to them were rather that 
of a party to an arbitration, than that of a superior exercis- 
ing simple authority. Had they retained some remnant of 
the power to resist, or even only to intimidate, it might be 
urged that they would be sure of more consideration and con- 
cession from the Government. This, however, is at best only 
one of those matters of ingenious debate, which, if enter- 
tained at all, may be indulged for the sake of the exercise 
which they furnish for the brain and the logical faculty, while 
they help to no direct practical result. The debate would 
substitute an imaginary for a real issue. 


One thing is certain in this view of the case; namely, that 
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nothing but the absolute and complete discomfiture of the 
master-spirits of the rebellion in council and in the field 
would have secured a positive decision of the main issue of 
the war, which was not slavery, but the relation of the States 
to the nation. What terms President Lincoln would have 
granted, in the Hampton-Roads Conference, had any terms 
which he could offer been acceptable to those master-spirits, 
is not known; and the question is one of no consequence 
now. But the fact that the rebel commissioners were in- 
structed to demand and to accept nothing less than a complete 
recognition of the independence of the fictitious Confederacy, 
made the patriotic alternative to be its complete overthrow. 

And the completeness of our success certainly looks better, 
and is more promising to us, — if only we know how to use 
it wisely, — than would any half-way, qualified, or embar- 
rassed triumph. If only we know how to use this full suc- 
cess wisely! That single memento, whether it be the 
inspiration of a high motive, or the warning of a distrust of 
our purposes, or our discretion, cannot but press itself with 
profound seriousness upon us to qualify any merely light- 
hearted exultation amongst us. 

Power unresisted, admitted by the vanquished as in our 
hands, suggests at once its liabilities and dangerous uses, as 
well as its wise and magnanimous exercise. ‘There is some- 
thing even solemnly impressive in the submissive, but watch- 
ful and excited, spirit in which those whom we have so 
thoroughly discomfited by arms and policy yield the whole 
to us, and, looking with listening attent to the Government 
and loyal people, ask only this one question, “ What are you 
going to do with us?” It is for us to answer. Yet, of 
course, the answer which we give, and the course conformed 
to it, may greatly change the attitude towards us of those who 
ask the question. If power is at present out of their hands 
to resent or to resist any course or method of ours which may 
try their pride, or inflame their passion, or trifle with their 
just rights, we may put power into their hands, and give them 
full occasion and nerve to use it against us. ‘heir patient 
looking to us may be changed for a sullen, unrelenting, im- 
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placable animosity. A new sectional hostility or cause of 
alienation which can take the place of the old one, and have 
something better to feed it than interest in the opposition to 
a territorial institution bad in itself, is above all things to be 
deprecated by us. 

It is in this view that the completeness of our national 
triumph is almost oppressively burdened with responsibili- 
ties. Had there been some qualification of our success, some 
half-way stage of accomplishment, leaving to the rebel party 
a conditional ability to prolong or to renew hostilities, we 
should then, by constraint of circumstances, have felt the 
need of pursuing the wisest and the most conciliatory course 
towards them. ‘That course the promptings of nobleness, of 
self-respect and Christian principle, dictate that we should 
now freely pursue, if only we can learn from our common 
: stock of discretion and grace what it ought to be. 

y - Holding, as we do, that the master-spirits of the rebellion 
in the South were utterly unscrupulous, and moved by base 
motives in opening the war which has entailed such enormous 
woes and suffering upon our beloved country, we may insist 
that it is not a vengeful hate, but a love of justice, which 
demands that they shall smart for it. And this demand may, 
by a scale of equity, require that penalties adjusted to the 
measure of culpability should be visited upon the several 
grades of abettors and accomplices in the iniquity. And has 
it not been so adjudged already? There is much that is 
4 morally impressive in observing how the retributive penalties, 
losses, and anxieties of the rebellion are allotted and distrib- 
uted among its main instigators and agents according to their 
share in originating or aiding it. This portioning out of 
visible retribution by the measure of guilt or responsibility 
is, to human eyes, more exactly just than is often the case in 
this world. The master-spirits of the rebellion are all 
in exile as fugitives, or in prison as culprits. Over even 
those of them who have assumed the highest tone of self- 
assertion for purity and dignity of motive rests an appre- 
ciable, though still an indefinable, measure of that black 
obloquy of infamy involved in the assassination of the be- 
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loved and revered, the almost sainted President of the nation, 
their own most lenient judge and most merciful earthly arbi- 
ter. The various States and cities engaged in the rebellion 
seem to have suffered devastation and miseries just according 
to a scale of their own shares in it. Explosions and confla- 
grations have wrought havoc in them greater even than the 
weapons of the nation’s armies. ‘The masses of the deluded 
victims of the rebellion turn from their former leaders to their 
conquerors for pity and help. The central Government offers 
them their only refuge from anarchy. And then the stern 
practical problem, — the immense perplexity which comes up 
with the question as to the future status of the millions of 
freed slaves, — how sternly does that bear with its retributive 
complications, not only upon the section that was cursed by 
slavery, but upon the interests of the whole country, which, 
by a subtle demoralizing process, had become its real patron ! 
Shall these freedmen henceforward be full citizens? Their 
former masters, with a deprecatory dismay, in which we cannot 
but in some degree share, point to some of the blackest and 
most revolting of those Africans, — more ugly and repulsive 
than the brutes which they most resemble, debased, and so 
utterly sunken by long degradation as to be almost beyond 
the present reach of intelligent effort; and they ask, “ Are 
these creatures to vote and to govern and to be voted for, on 
a par with us? Are they to be our equals?” Ah! ah! 
It is indeed a fearful Nemesis, a long and a very black shadow 
cast by an ancient sin. It is retribution. It comes in the 
shape in which Thomas Jefferson foresaw it and predicted it. 
How came those hideous and brutalized Africans to be here, 
if this be the continent for white men only? And being 
here, by any providential appointment or allowance, how 
came they, human as evidently they are, to be in a condition 
of debasement and dependence resembling that of cattle or 
swine? How has it come about, that a generation of four 
millions of laborers, representing several generations before 
them, toilers for others, and the producers of all the comforts 
and wealth on which they and their masters have lived, —how 
has it come about, that these laborers are now without funded 
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capital, accumulated property, houses, land, or even the hoes 
and spades for tilling land? Does emancipation go even half 
way towards righting their wrongs? Have they acquired no 
vested rights into which law should introduce them, and 
which a consistent process of rectitude should assure to them ? 
Have they not even squatters’ privileges? The refuse of 
foreign countries may be emptied on our shores in our great 
cities, and the politicians will very soon manufacture voters 
out of even the poorest contents of the drag-nets of emigra- 
tion. What is to be the status of the freedmen? The 
President of the United States cannot in any way, directly or 
indirectly, interfere with the operation of our organic law, 
which secures to those who, for the time being, are the legal 
voters in a State, the right to regulate the exercise and the 
terms of the suffrage. Attempts to evade, to modify, or to 
resist this constitutional provision, will involve our politics in 
dire confusion. For this and other reasons, which are obvi- 
ous to one who is fully alive to the circumstances of our 
time, the question as to the main issue on this subject must 
be open to the freest public discussion; moral pleadings 
must be engaged upon it ; and all the candor, forbearance, and 
tolerance which the champions of different opinions upon it 
can practise, must be exercised equally on both sides. The 
argument of fullest import and force, unanswerable too by 
any satisfactory plea which at present appears available 
against it, which insists upon extending the fullest rights of 
suffrage to the freedmen, and indeed to all colored men in the 
lately insurgent. States, plants itself upon these strong and 
matter-of-fact reasons, — that there is an opportunity offered 
now, such as if slighted will never occur again, but will 
probably be henceforward for ever precluded, of doing full 
human justice to the negro; that, if the former Slave States 
are reconstructed, and their federal relations are fully restored 
on a basis which denies to the negro his rights of citizenship, 
the wrong thus initiated will have a sure tendency to per- 
petuate itself, and every year that passes will make that 
wrong more productive of miseries and outrages to be borne 
by the blacks, and of tyrannical passions in the dominant 
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whites ; and finally, that, without that new controlling and 
rectifying element which the full citizenship of the negro 
will introduce into the social and political relations of the 
Southern States, the same sort of men — overbearing, inso- 
lent, haughty demagogues, who have bred for us our recent 
calamities — will re-assume their old sway at home and in 
Washington. 

Cannot the wisdom of the nation devise some method of 
compromise or of temporizing which will work out a way 
of right on this terribly perplexing practical issue by gradual 
and preparatory processes? Such limitations of the right of 
full suffrage as it might be found wise and neeessary, or even 
only expedient, to set up, might be justified entirely by a 
regard for the best good of the negroes themselves. ‘The 
black soldiers of the Union armies have a full right to the 
suffrage this year. Who could blame them, if, on its denial 
to them, they should resume their muskets, and insist upon its 
exercise? A limitation or condition by age, as, for instance, 
the enjoyment of the franchise by all negroes henceforward 
on reaching twenty-one years, or any similar provision, might 
show a purpose to respect their rights as human beings, and 
as freemen, while it had lawful and due regard to the com- 
mon welfare of the communities in which they live. 

Of course, there are those around us now who are ready to 
tell us how the war might have been avoided. They take its 
cost simply in money, the debt which now binds this nation. 
One half of the sum now composing the aggregate amount of 
the Government bonds would have paid the full market 
price for all the slaves, saving all the other costs and losses 
to the North, and enriching the Southerners, while it spared 
them the desolation which has been visited upon them. One 
half only of what we have yet to pay in money would, as 
easy theorists tell us, have averted this war, and crowned its 
highest philanthropic result. And then all the immense 
sacrifice of human life would have been saved to both sides, 


and also all the incalculable waste of war-material, of crops, 


stores, roads, bridges, warehouses, dwellings, forests, facto- 
ries, ships, the patient and costly gatherings of long years of 
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blessed industry, of heaped-up capital, and great associated 
enterprises. Why, then, did we not make the money pur- 
chase? The wisdom that comes to man too late, when it 
does come, is the very sting and barb of his folly. Yet let 
us not deceive ourselves by vain regrets: Money to any 
amount offered and paid at any time would not have accom- 
plished what the war has effected. Our fearful national 
struggle, by its workings, its incidents, processes, and results, 
has shown that slavery represented among us something more 
than a money value, and had a malign corrupting influence 
beyond any, even the worst, which is traceable to the most 
sordid and debasing pecuniary interests. It represented an 
agency and power of evil, the shadow of a curse over the 
land, a spirit of diabolical mischief in the fields, the homes, 
the hearts of white men. While its dominion was unbroken 
in its incidental effects, its spell could not be dissolved by the 
click of gold or silver. 

Another burdened and crowding thought on the conflict 
from which we have now come out in peace, raises the familiar 
question about the relation of individuals to a cause, — the 
individuals, for instance, who have suffered for us, the half 
million of men, mostly in the flower and vigor of life, who, 
buried in crowded pits in promiscuous heaps, or in lonely rest- 
ing-places, or invalided by cruel torturing imprisonments, or 
maimed of limb, stand to express the cost in the blood and 
fibre of humanity, of heart-aches, woes, and plaints of agony, 
of our present national redemption. ‘The theory of our mor- 
bid and heartless if not godless essayists about individuals, 
in their relation to a cause, is, that they are nothing, and that 
tt is all; or that they are every thing as parts of that, but 
nothing in themselves. We know how this theory is wrought 
out and illustrated, and that it culminates with its stark and 
dismal logic, in merging all hope of personal immortality in 
an assurance that we simply make an individual deposit of 
ourselves towards the perpetuity and progress of the race for 
successive generations, just as the mould around the roots of 
an oak-tree would be found to be composed of the decayed 
leaves which had fallen from it through all its autumns of cast- 
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ing them. There is something cold and cruel in this theory ; 
and no man ought to pretend to sincerity in advancing it, 
unless he is ready to give himself up at any moment to the 
most profitable scientific or economical use which his neigh- 
bors can make of him, even if it were only to turn his bones 
into quicklime. Every individual is entitled to his own full 
share of life and good under Providence, and to his share of 
fruition from each cause, especially a cause to which he de- 
votes himself. He has a claim to live, and to share in the 
blessings of a cause for which he makes sacrifices, just as long 
as that cause itself perpetuates and imparts any form of good. 
And unless each of the patriotic victims of our war found, 
and still finds, his full share of good in it, then it was to 
him an unrewarding, wasted sacrifice. 

True, it would seem during the war as if a man had been 
nothing, as if thousands of men had been nothing. What- 
ever has befallen them, we seem to have so judged, provided 
a cause has been gained. What means this? In a sense we 
all accede to what is thus stated. But what are the condi- 
tions of the fact, the grounds of its bold assertion, the reasons 
for its general acceptance ? 

In that sightly old mansion which stands on the highest 
ground across the river opposite to our national capital, and 
in the ancient woods which environ it, the revered Washing- 
ton was an honored guest; and there those who represented 
his name and family, because he was himself childless, have 
had their home. From that spot, as his proud dwelling-place, 
the leader of the rebel armies went forth to his unblessed 
hold of power, — to his credit let it be said, with misgivings 
and a divided heart. On the best portion of his estate, in 
fair sodded graves, tenderly decked and watched over, sleep 
now, in the quiet of their close fellowship, more than six 
thousand of our patriot dead, the victims from our neighbor- 
ing hospitals, added to daily. They all represent a cause. 
What part of it is a part of each of them for ever? What 
part have they still with the spirit of Washington, as by day 
or night it haunts those loved shades ? 

Meanwhile, how manifest to all of us with eyes and minds 
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and hearts, is the solemn, aye, the quickening and the cheer- 
ing fact, that, the weapons of war having done their work, we 
are now committed with every stern necessity and every fair 
hope to the plannings of our noblest wisdom, and the guid- 
ance of our purest vital religion! Glorious it will be for the 
living to watch how the pilotage of discreet policy and true 
statesmanship will conduct our nation through the opening 
seas on which the wild storm is laid. Those seas are deep; 
all the safer they may be for that. We should not need 
wisdom, if it were not in our reach, answering when we call 
upon it. We shall be saved. Nor need we stiffen our 
threats and resolutions against a single culprit in our power, 
and demand for him the gibbet. If the rigid forms of just- 
ice decree that penalty, then it will be in judgment, not in 
vengeance. And of this we may be sure, — retribution hav- 
ing already fallen so dire and deep, — that the more free and 
winning and comprehensive we can make the reconstruction 
of our whole country, the more sure and complete will be our 
peace. 

Our martyred President, the man of the mild eye and the 
kind heart, left behind him a testamentary promise of as 
much of leniency even towards the worst culprits as the safety 
of the nation would allow. There is no mistaking the evi- 
dence, that nothing like a spirit of vengefulness or cruelty 
dictates even the most stern demands which find utterance 
among us, that justice exact its penalty of those who are re- 
sponsible for the calamities visited upon us. Immediately 
after the surrender of the rebel armies, the tone of our news- 
papers, almost without exception, was conciliatory and for- 
bearing ; very rarely denunciatory towards the chief military 
or civil leaders of the rebellion. We have noticed lately, that 
some of our journals have been provoked into more of harsh- 
ness toward them by the officious proffer of advice from 
England as to how we ought to treat the chief criminals. It 
is amazing that so many of our English cousins should man- 
age to keep along with the developments and surprises of our 
struggle by a series of comments, mistaken statements, and 


impertinences, of a sort to display their own ignorance and im- 
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pudence. Would that it might be given to the people of 
England in general, allowing for individual exceptions, to 
understand that we regard them as having lost their right 
to the power of moral protest or rebuke for what any nation 
on earth might do, or might purpose doing, that is questiona- 
ble or wrong! We say this deliberately. ‘There never has 
been a history of England written by an American, and 
therefore our knowledge of her course and deeds is through 
her own writers. And what a record it is in her relations 
with other nations! What mean and dastardly act, what 
atrocity or outrage, is there that she has not perpetrated in 
some quarter of the globe? And what are the present foun- 
dations of her policy alike in Church and State? When she 
reads us moral lectures, how does she think they sound to 
us? Remembering that, after trespassing into and subjugat- 
ing another territory on the other side of the globe, she blew 
some of her own prisoners of war from the muzzles of her 
cannon, she now writes over her importunate entreaties to us, 
that we show great leniency to those ruthless leaders of rebel- 
lion whom it has suited her ends for four years to represent 
as moral heroes of virtue, magnanimity, and statemanship. 
Remembering how their Cabinet suppressed the assurances 
of our Government in the “Trent” affair, and allowed the 
war-spirit to inflame their people, and at once poured their 
soldiers into Canada to be réady to fight us in the time of our 
weakness, the English are now whining over our possibly 
too hasty, though very deliberate demands, and yet to be 
resolute and unyielding, for remuneration for her piracies 
upon our commerce. We must frankly say, and with all the 
kindness and respect possible, when such a thing must be 
said, that if England wishes to share a measure of respect 
among us for time to come, and above all that there may be 
peace between us, she must abate her advice of every kind, 
and try to believe that our Government, and the majority of 
our people, are actuated by principles loftier than those by 
which she has generally practised. 

As for the wounds which are still open for us and our now 
reclaimed and partially conciliated enemies, our prayer is, that 
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they may be gently treated and rapidly healed. For our- 
selves we would not inflict a single throb of pain, or visit a 
single exaction of cost or disability upon any of the agents of 
the late rebellion. They have suffered enough. The pre- 
vention of any further harm or mischief to be wrought by 
them, should, in our view, be the measure of restraint upon 
them. We are to live with them as fellow-citizens, to share 
together the blessings of a new prosperity, and to work to- 
gether to secure it. Let us have salt in ourselves, and be at 
peace with each other. G. E. E. 




















PRAYER AND THE DEAD. 


Tuey passed away from sight and hand, 
A slow, successive train ; 

To memory’s heart, a gathered band, 
Our lost ones come again. 


Not back to earth, a second time 
The mortal path to tread ; 

They walk in their appointed clime, 
The dead, but not the dead. 


Their spirits up to God we gave, 
With eyes as wet as dim; 

Confiding in his care to save, 
For all do live to him. 





Beyond all we can know or think, 
Beyond the earth and sky, 

Beyond Time’s lone and dreaded brink, 
Their deathless dwellings lie. 





Dear thoughts, that once our union made, 
Death does not disallow ; 

We prayed for them while here they stayed, 

And what shall hinder now ? 
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Our Father! give them perfect day, 
And portions with the blest : 

Oh! Pity, if they went astray ; 
And Pardon for the best. 


As they may need, still deign to bring 
The helping of thy grace ; 
The shadow of thy guardian wing, 


Or shining of thy face. 


For all their sorrows here below, 
Be boundless joy and peace ; 

For all their love, a heavenly glow 
That never more shall cease. 


O Lord of souls! when ours shall part, 
To try the farther birth, 


Let Faith go journeying with the heart 


To those we loved on earth. N. L. F. 





THE VALUE OF LIFE IN THE SIGHT OF GOD. 


Tue doctrine of Christ, that the care of a heavenly Father 
is over each one of our souls, and that our lives are all pre- 
cious in his sight, which certainly is one of the most cheering 
and beautiful in the whole range of the Bible, is one also 
which is brought often into the most startling contrast with 
the facts of our actual experience. It would seem at first 
glance as if there were nothing of which God is so entirely 
reckless as the lives, not of one kind only, but of all his 
creatures. The mere dead matter of the universe, though it 
passes frequently from one condition into another, is in itself 
absolutely indestructible to any force which can be used 
against it; and there are many of its forms—the precious 
stones, the petrified animals and plants, the manufactures of 
gold and silver, the layers of rock, the mountains, and the 
outline of the continents — which bid defiance, age after age, 
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to all the power of the elements. But life, all life, and 
especially human life, is the very emblem of brevity and in- 
stability. “It is like the grass which groweth up: in the 
morning it flourisheth and groweth up; in the evening it is 
cut down and withereth.” —‘“ It is even as a vapor which 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” The 
thread with which it is held together is of the slenderest 
kind. The prick of a pin into the heart, the want of a 
breath of fresh air, a drop of poison under the skin, a single 
rap on the head, are enough to bring down its most vigorous 
forms into the dust. There is no special care which seems 
to surround the life of man above that of the brute; no 
immediate outreaching of a Father’s hand to save the human 
being who is made in the image of God, more than the two 
sparrows that are sold for a farthing. On every side we are 
struck with the exceeding prodigality with which it is taken 
away. The earth opens its mighty jaws, and entire cities 
are swallowed up at one gulp. The pestilence goes forth, 
and whole nations are wrapped in mourning. War un- 
sheathes its sword, and ten and twenty and fifty thousand 
of the strong and brave are cut down upon a single field. 
Yet even these agencies, with all their terribleness, are not 
the worst. Voltaire was shocked out of his faith in a divine 
Providence by the great earthquake of Lisbon, which de- 
stroyed sixty thousand persons at once ; but there are unseen 
influences at work every month—the sudden fall of the 
thermometer ten degrees, electric waves sweeping over the 
earth, the sudden formation of ozone in the atmosphere — as 
independent of all human care or neglect as the earthquake 
or tornado, which silently put to death, over a wide section 
of country, a list of victims, which, taken together, is abso- 
lutely appalling. There is not one person in a hundred that 
lives to complete the full period of our human life. The 
mother’s agonized prayer for the sparing of the innocent, 
golden-haired child, is all in vain. No distinction is made 
in favor of the virtue and knowledge and love which are 
consecrated on the altar of God. And the evangelist with the 
word of life; the philosopher whose lips are trembling with 
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the utterance of a mighty truth; the magistrate, the centre 
of a nation’s hopes, the standard-bearer of all that is high 
and noble and good, are swept off with as little hesitation 
as the vilest sinner of the penitentiary; yea, or the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven. 

The Bible says, a loving Father, who cares for each one 
of our souls, and does not willingly grieve or afflict the chil- 
dren of men; Nature a blind, unpitying fate, that crushes 
under its chariot-wheels the lives of our race, with as 
little care or consciousness as man does the dust of the earth. 
How shall we reconcile the difference ? 

The first point of agreement is found in the fact, that the 
loss of the individual is only an incidental result of those 
laws and forces which are made in the end to promote the 
welfare of the race. It is well known, that the larger part 
of all death comes from our ignorance or neglect or disobe- 
dience of some divine law. The careless mechanic treads 
beyond the line of his equilibrium, and is thrust down by the 
force of gravity dead to the earth. The child breathes impure 
air, or eats unwholesome food, or is exposed to the elements, 
and, in strict accordance with the laws of our physical system, 
is deprived of its life. ‘The molten matter of the earth 
contracts in cooling, and its crust falls down with a violence 
which lays a city or a whole country in ruins. Collections 
of filth and stagnant water are left in the neighborhood of 
dwellings, violating the great command of cleanliness, and 
through these avenues the death-angel knocks at the door 
of every house. A nation nourishes in its bosom a foul 
institution, till it grows into flagrant opposition to every sen- 
timent of justice and humanity; and then its children are 
slain by the hundred thousand in its defence. In these, and 
all such cases, the trouble is not so much with the laws 
and forces themselves, which God has established, as with 
our incidental relation to them. Nature does not go out of 
its way to kill any one, does not do it by accident or chance, 
or by any slip of its forces: it simply goes on regularly in its 
own appointed work, crushing out every thing which lies in 
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its course. And there is not one of its powers, even when 
it is scattering ruin and death abroad, that is not engaged at 
the same time in carrying out God’s plans for life on the 
great scale of the universe. 

But, even admitting this principle of the general good, it 
may still be asked, Why does the Deity (if he is indeed a 
kind Father) allow this incidental result? why not interfere 
and save his children, by his own hand, from the effect of 
their ignorance and neglect? Could not the mechanic be 
caught midway in his fall to the earth; the laws of health 
suspended in the body of the child; the blighting touch of 
the pestilence warded away by the breath of heaven; the 
earth rent open in some other place than under the founda- 
tions of the city; the disobedience of the moral law saved 
from bringing forth its fruit of death, — and still the general 
forces of Nature move on the same as now? If the human 
parent can rush out, when he beholds his child creeping on 
the railway, and snatch it from the approaching engine, can- 
not God do the same when his child is seen to be in the way 
of Nature’s progress? If the overseer of the factory can 
hasten to shut down the gate, when he finds that one of the 
workmen has had his clothing caught in the machinery, can- 
not the Overseer of the universe do the same, when he 
beholds that one of his workmen is in danger of being 
crushed ? 

Doubtless it is possible, so far as the mere power is con- 
cerned, for God to do it. But, in the end, would it be a 
blessing? The infliction of a violent death is a means of 
discipline to the race, just the same as wounds and sickness 
and sorrow are to the individual. Men would grow careless, 
would violate the divine commands with less and less reluc- 
tance, if they found they were inevitably to be saved from 
their consequences. Our vigilance, our discretion, our habits 
of self-dependence, our motives for searching into the hidden 
laws and phenomena of nature, would be lost through the 
want of ‘an imperative necessity laid upon us for their exer- 
cise. Moral distinctions would be blurred, conscience de- 
prived of its greatest prompter. We should become as mere 
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children, accustomed to rely on the wisdom and strength of 
a parent’s arm to supply the defects of our own negligence. 
And the life of the individual would be secured only at the 
expense of the growth of the race. It is better on the whole, 
— better not merely for its own sake, but for the good of the 
world, — that the law be infallibly kept. Mankind is only a 
larger man; the carnage of the earthquake, the pestilence 
and the sword, only the wounds and scratches and burns of 
its childhood, — things which no wise parent, however much 
he loves his boy, greatly regrets, — that will make him grow 
up a stronger man. And the whole thing, after all, is only 
another example of that divine law of sacrifice which runs 
through all nature, —it is expedient that one man should die, 
rather than that a whole nation should perish. 

Another point of agreement is found in the ultimate use of 
those moral principles in behalf of life for which so many, 
even of those who comply the most strictly with God’s law, 
are led to die. It must be confessed, that, with all the con- 
cern which the Bible expresses for the individual life, there 
are some things, — truths, ideas, principles, —for the preserva- 
tion of which he is concerned a thousand times more. It is 
wonderful to look over the pages of history, and behold the 
sacrifices of the good and brave and true, which have been 
made on the altar of moral principle. We talk sometimes 
about the reckless disregard of life that was displayed by one 
of our generals in leading his army from the Potomac down to 
Richmond, — the three days’ slaughter of the Wilderness, the 
disastrous affair of Cold Harbor, the battle of White House, 
the terrible repulse at Petersburg, and the bloody sacrifices 
that were made in creeping along mile by mile to the Wel- 
don Railroad. But this is all a mere trifle in comparison 
with what the great Captain of our salvation has used for the 
extending abroad of his kingdom in the world. There is no 
measuring what rivers of blood have been shed in reaching 
the advanced positions we now occupy in civil liberty, organ- 
ized society, human rights and religious truth. It is not only 
separate States, but generations and ages, that have been 
marshalled for the fray. Again and again he has led their 
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shattered and bleeding ranks against the bristling walls of 
tyranny, conservatism, ignorance, prejudice, dogmatism. The 
assassin’s dagger, the -martyr’s stake, the loathsome prison, 
and the battle’s fury, have swept away the great and wise 
and good, hardly to have their blood grow cold before new 
ones were ordered into their place. ‘The young and fresh 
and strong—the fathers, the sons, the husbands—have been 
ploughed down by the hundred thousand only for the sur- 
vivors to hear the command, “Close up the ranks, and for- 
ward.” Cities have been burned, countries ravaged, the name 
of home almost extinguished ; but still the cry was “Onward.” 
There never was any system of conscription invented by man 
so irresistible as that with which God recruits the great 
army of progress. His drafting is of the spirit; his mar- 
shals, love, devotion, enthusiasm, religion, those that seek 
out all a country’s noble souls. And when the strength of 
one generation is consumed, and the cause from very exhaus- 
tion is obliged to rest, it is only that another generation may 
grow up, and, with new leaders, new resources, new power 
of sacrifice, press forward in the same old fight. It is 
human life that is the price of moral principle; and, when 
there is one single iota of it to be obtained, all history is 
full of the proof that there is no higgling about the price. 

And yet, when we look forward to the end, we find it is 
not for himself alone, not for any mere abstraction of mor- 
ality, good order, and progress, that this sacrifice is made, 
but always in some way for the advancement of our human 
life. It is the good order of society, the progress of hu- 
manity, the moral principle of souls, that is kept in view, 
The buried thousands of the battle-field are the seed-grain 
of a new and glorious harvest. Our whole existence is made 
the deeper, richer, better worth the living, by the blood of the 
brave and good. And as it is the exceeding value of wheat 
which leads the farmer to scatter it so profusely on the 
ground, so likewise, in the divine economy, the paradox is 
true, that the very greatness of the destruction of life on the 
field of principle is but a new testimony to the value of life 
in the sight of God. 
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These two causes — sacrifice to law, and sacrifice to princi- 
ple — embrace, in one way or another, the whole vast range 
of death; and they certainly are not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of a Father’s concern for the general well-being of 
our race. Still it may be said they do not cover the casé 
of the individual soul, that they only show God is anxious for 
the safety of man, not men, —of life, not lives ; and the ques- 
tion yet remains as to how we can reconcile the facts of 
nature with his concern for the individual welfare, for the 
lives of James and John and Mary and Martha, and of 
those thousands and tens of thousands of dying men and 
women that will have no share in this bettered life of the 
race. This leads us to say, the true test of God’s care 
for our lives is the use to which they are put, and not the 
means which are employed for their preservation. We do 
wrong to the whole spirit of the Christian, if not of the He- 
brew faith, to suppose their real value in the sight of God is 
to be measured by the number of years they are continued 
on the earth. They are not given as an end in themselves, 
as so much time in v hich to eat and drink and sleep and 
be happy, but as a great help in the execution of God’s 
plans, — are given not to be preserved, but to be used. The 
worthless existence is not the one which is sacrificed, in its 
very prime, to misfortune or disease or the sword, but that 
which is frittered away in idleness and pleasure, and the 
gratification of self, even though it should be prolonged to 
a hundred years. We must go, not to the battle-field, the 
hospital, and the starving crowds of Salisbury and Ander- 
sonville, to find the greatest waste of life; but to the parlors 
of wealth and fashion, to the groups of young men in the 
saloons of intemperance and lust, to the excited throngs of 
Wall Street, to the thousands and tens of thousands who 
have had the thought only of how they should escape from 
the calls of their country for men. And the hardest problem 
after all is to show how the living of Jefferson Davis, not the 
dying of President Lincoln, is consistent with our heavenly 
Father’s unsleeping care. It is everywhere the lesson of 
Nature, that a thing is great in importance, just in proportion 
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to the greatness of the ends it is able to accomplish. We 
are of more value, in the sight of God, than many sparrows ; 
not because we can eat and sleep and enjoy more than they, 
but because we can do more. It is the power of action 
which distinguishes living from being, — the worth of a soul 
from the worth of a stone. And as, in a great military 
conflict, the regiments for which the general has the highest 
esteem are not left to straggle in the rear, or placed far off 
on the flank, where they can look on the fight in peace and 
safety, but are sent to the very front of battle, the post 
where the cannon roar the loudest, and the foe charge the 
fiercest, and the iron volleys of death sweep through their 
ranks in the largest furrows; so in that great battle of the 
Lord, ages long, where all the forces of the universe are 
marshalled in strife, the highest possible proof of our hea- 
venly Father’s regard for us as individuals consists in the 
fact, that we are not left in safety as idle lookers-on of 
the fight, but are sent forward under his own eye to the 
very van of carnage and death, to the place where our lives 
are able to tell the most grandly, through all time, for the 
triumph of his own great cause. 

Then it should be remembered, as bearing on this subject, 
that death, by accident and disease and the sword, is not an 
absolute infliction, —the striking-out of the whole, even of 
our mortal being, — but only an anticipation of what must 
come inevitably with the progress of years. It is not a ques- 
tion between our having life, and not having it at all, but 
only of how long we shall have it. ‘here is no sacrifice, not 
even the grandest, in which the Deity takes more than a part. 
And surely, if death is a wise arrangement at all, it is not 
a hard demand on faith to believe its premature coming is 
one of the ways in which God would secure the soul from 
greater harm, or, in the case of sacrifice, would give us the 
glorious consciousness through all eternity, that it was spent 
in a noble cause. 

Take the three hundred thousand men that have perished 
in our own civil war,—they are not, even in the lowest 
sense, that dead loss, either to the country or to themselves, 
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which they are sometimes represented as being. Many of 
them before this would have died in the quiet of their own 
houses. The larger part of them in twenty years from now, 
and, in less than a hundred years, every one of them, would 
naturally have passed away. And who shall say there is any 
other way in which Providence could have cared for them 
more tenderly, — any other form in which they could have 
gained so much good, either for themselves, their country, 
or the cause of humanity? Some of them would have spent 
their lives in the heaping-up of wealth; some idled them 
away in the enjoyment of selfish ease ; some, alas! have gone 
down the dark valley of sin and shame and woe; and even 
with those who might have lived the most nobly and use- 
fully, it would have been, perhaps, on a lower plane of ac- 
tion. But now they are made a part of the world’s history 
for ever. The nation will bow down in homage at their 
graves; liberty grow up with new vigor from the touch of 
their blood; the ages to come drink the inspiration of di- 
viner effort from the grandeur of their deeds. 

Take the case of our noble President: the sudden ter- 
mination of his life, with all its horrors, is not the blotting- 
out even of his mortal existence, but only its going-down to 
the grave a few short years the sooner. ‘There is no assas- 
sin’s blow that could take away the part of it which is 
already past, — no secret conspiracy, wherever planned, that 
could overwhelm in the night of death, its love, its honesty, 
its truth, its genial warmth, and its long list of noble deeds. 
And, behind the murderous weapon, is it not possible even 
now to catch a glimpse of the Father’s loving care, securing 
his life from all that he himself might have done to mar 
it, and making that one short moment of agony rich in re- 
sults to the world beyond all the labor of the longest years? 
Wonderful is the meaning of those inspired words, “ Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it abideth 
alone ; but, if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The elec- 
tric fluid which is scattered through the broad heavens has 
no such power in cleansing away its corruptions as that 
which is concentrated in one quick lightning-flash; and so, 
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many times, the truest way in which God is able to show his 
care of a human life is not to spread its influence over 
twenty and thirty and forty years, but to pour it out all at 
once in some dark hour of corruption before the eyes of a 
startled world. 

But beyond all else in explaining how the ravages of 
death are consistent with that divine esteem of our lives 
which is taught in the Bible, is the great fact of the soul’s 
immortality. If this world were the whole of our being, we 
might indeed, with all our philosophy, stand aghast at the 
wholesale destruction which is taking place, if not on the 
battle-field, where it goes to accomplish great ends, yet in 
the earthquake, the pestilence, the famine, where it is the 
result simply of a natural law. Our residence on earth, 
however, is only the very beginning of existence ; the advan- 
tage which dead matter appears to have over us in its con- 
tinuance from age to age, such only to the outward sense. 
The human life so brief, so frail, which a drop of poison or 
the prick of a pin would seem to destroy, is in reality pro- 
vided with powers which not all the clash of the elements 
can ever annihilate, — powers which are to outlive the conti- 
nents, the granite of the earth’s foundations; yea, and the 
world itself. The dissolution of the body, which is regarded 
by us as such a terrible experience, is looked upon by his 
all-embracing eye, as only a single incident in our career; 
not more, perhaps, than our emigration here on earth from 
one country into another. The Providence which seems to be 
so reckless of the bodily life, is devoted beyond all question 
with the most scrupulous care to the life of the soul. The 
Bible, the Church, the long line of the Prophets, the sending 
of his Son Jesus Christ, the suspension of those penalties 
against sin which are carried out with such iron determina- 
tion in the disobedience of natural law, the willingness of his 
spirit to commune with us as individuals, — surely there is 
enough in all these things to convince even the most scep- 
tical mind, that there is something about our human lives 
which is indeed precious in his sight. Yea, is it not possi- 
ble that even the worst ravages of death are a part of the 
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means with which he is providing in the world to come for 
our individual souls? We have all learned that sickness, 
pain, misfortune, sorrow, —those things which precede death, 
—are not the evidence of his disregard, but rather the means 
of spiritual discipline, the chastening of our souls because he 
loves them; and why not the same with death itself? It is 
not the end, but a part of our probation. The wholesale 
destruction of life by the earthquake, the famine, the pesti- 
lence, which seems at first to militate so fearfully against his 
loving care, is really the opening all the wider of the gates 
of the eternal world. The poor, the weak, the ignorant, the 
superstitious, — those who are cut down in the greatest num- 
bers by these means, — is it presuming too much on his love 
to trust, are admitted to opportunities of improvement such 
as they never could have had on earth? And the noble, the 
good, the brave, the true, —those who are stricken down at 
the post of duty midway in their work, —is it repugnant to 
the idea of a special care, that they are called away so early 
to the immediate presence of God, and to the blessed rewards 
of the eternal world? 

The problem, therefore, which seemed at first glance to be 
so discouraging, is found, in the larger view, to be capable of 
the sublimest solution. Behind all the harsh tread and the 
stern, unpitying face of Nature, —the gaping earth, the starv- 
ing city, the blood-dyed field, the assassin’s dagger and the 
tyrant’s sword, — there lies the warm kindness of a Father’s 
heart, the shelter and the loving bounty of a Saviour’s hand. 
Our human lives, in the highest and noblest of all senses, are 
precious in the sight of God. His care is indeed over us 
each one as individual men and women. And no matter 
how dark and terrible is the road we have to travel, no mat- 
ter though it lead us down into the very valley of death, we 
can.always press forward in the blessed assurance, that to 
lose our life in this world is only to find it again the more 
rich and beautiful in the world to come. J.C. K. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS 
MAN AND PRESIDENT: 


A Sermon preached in the West Church, on Fast Day, June 4. 
BY C. A. BARTOL. 


“ Their nobles shall be of themselves, and their governor shall proceed from the 
midst of them.’’ — JER. xxx. 21. 


Oxe is tempted to say, Who shall doubt some reality in 
prophecy, after the verification of these words in our own 
case? It was from the first, five years ago, by our aristo- 
cratic slaveholders, part of the reproach against the chosen 
President of the United States, that he was but a common 
man, of vulgar origin, indecently called to preside over a 
great nation, including such high-born and chivalric gentle- 
men as themselves ; and no President of theirs should he be! 
But we hold it, on the contrary, the civil and religious glory 
of our land and age, that a child of the people became so 
worthily their chief. Jeremiah we may suppose to have 
been as good a judge of intrinsic propriety as any American 
planter, or even any British peer; and he counts it a sign 
of millennial splendor, when the head of a community shall 
be furnished from its middle rank. Why so account it but 
because the toiling and thriving mass of the people comprises 
more worth than either extreme of wealth or poverty in the 
social order: and there never was before, a mass so intelligent 
as our own. No matter how humble the vocation a man 
has been trained in. ‘The pious phrase of ages has sancti- 
fied the taking of David from the field to the throne. But 
what essential grace more was there in feeding sheep than in 
the so-much despised splitting of rails? 

Misproud overseers of the poor bondmen have talked of 
the lower classes, in their elegant epithet of scorn, as ‘‘ mud- 
sills.” But are the foundations of a building of less con- 
sequence than its summit? Nay, in how many a showy 
edifice we may notice that the underpinning is granite, and 
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the spire of perishable wood! The strength of the support- 
ing part is most important, and any defect in it fatal. So the 
general humanity society rests on, is more solid and endur- 
ing than the steeple of pride or streamer of fashion at the top. 
I protest, this country is indebted to the people — mainly 
to the middle rank, under God — for its salvation. Had our 
cause been trusted to any distinguished class of merchants, 
scholars, politicians, or priests, how much less safe were it 
than with the common folk! ‘Oh, he is but a common man!” 
we say. But this same common man has been our stay; 
and we may all rejoice henceforth to be common men. 
From what but the commonalty our army rose like an exha- 
lation, and as silently sinks away, — more sublime in its dis- 
appearance than its rise ! 

Our new President at his inauguration, though having the 
stimulus too much in his head of what he took to sustain 
him for the occasion, yet with his unloosed tongue uttered 
more truth about human equality than the Confederate tyrants 
in all the sober moments of their lives. The resolutions of 
sympathy in great foreign courts, and letters of condolence 
from crowned heads, prompted by his predecessor’s death, 
may awaken, even in oppressors’ minds, now they are fallen 
from their cruel dynasty of the lash, some suspicion that 
what is styled humble birth is not incompatible with height 
of character and station; and that the meanest of creatures 
are those most elevated on the broken commandments of 
God, and the ruined rights and liberties of their fellow-men. 
But exaltation how precarious, to prepare for overthrow how 
signal! With the collapse of the Confederacy as a broken 
shell, what a crushing of foreign hopes by haughty lords, 
like ill-based towers built high upon it! How a strong 
west-wind, all across the Atlantic, has smitten the vanes and 
weathercocks of British opinion, making them suddenly veer ! 
Democracy celebrates her triumph. We must try to forgive 
the opposition of oligarchs and kings. Let us not fight 
them for it! It proceeds more from fear than hate. The 
success of our Republic brings a strain upon all that is 
overbearing in the world, like the comet Milton wrote of 
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“with fear of change perplexing monarchs.” Universal 
suffrage takes a new lease and leap. 

But the associations of the day present an example and 
incarnation of the principle of equal rights; and our text 
would seem to have been written for the martyr of the 
United States. Abraham Lincoln, more than any other ruler, 
illustrates in his person its verity. Let me try to show you 
how. 

First, in him are exemplified the apparently opposite 
traits of lowliness and dignity. What plainer or homelier 
man than he was, did this Western soil ever grow? Yet 
what speech or bearing, from Washington down, had more 
nobility? What finished courtier, cultivated scholar, or 
accomplished statesman, has equalled the impression, on the 
wise and the ignorant in many instances, he made, —in his few 
words, transcending the long and set oration at the dedica- 
tion of the Gettysburg cemetery; in his inaugural on his 
resumption of the presidential office for a second term; in 
his emancipation proclamation ; his correspondence with 
friends, and offers of amnesty to foes! Will the cotempo- 
rary head of any nation on earth have a greater place in 
history? Will Queen Victoria fill the eye of posterity as 
largely, or will Louis Napoleon as happily? In a hackneyed 
pun on the word, majesty without its externals has been 
called a jest: and the late Mr. Thackeray, sketching with 
pencil as well as pen, represents the great French King, 
Louis, in three figures; first, with the royal costume all on 
him; secondly, undressed of the gorgeous habiliments, a dull, 
over-fed, imbecile, naked old man; and, thirdly, the clothes 
standing alone in the corner as a stiff brocade, grand and im- 
posing as ever to the servile gaze of a superstitious imagina- 
tion: and it is hard to tell on which of the three shapes the 
eye reposes with most content or least pain. But our late 
leader was no dressed-up symbol and wooden figure-head of 
authority, dependent on his paraphernalia for our respect. 
He was areal man. With a hand how firm to hold as quick 
to seize the rudder, he navigated the ship of state alike 
through stormy and misty ways, till within sight of the harbor 
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the pilot retired. A better helmsman has there been in any 
vessel on the sea of time ? 

Unpretending, but strong, he was a true king, according to 
the derivation noted by Mr. Carlyle of the word; namely, 
one that can. He could and did. By his election he was 
no taller than nature had made him. He stood not an inch 
higher in the presidential chair than in his own parlor. He 
ascended no platform or raised seat, to take the reins of 
power into his hand. Genuine lofty rank do we despise? 
No: good birth or breeding is not to be disparaged. What 
is said of a superior stock and strain of blood is undoubtedly 
true. Only its track is a little mysterious! It will not keep 
in the banks men, however cunningly, make for it. It can 
be confined to no peculiar channel. Kings and queens, 
breeding in and in, run down to idiocy. It may break out 
in a carpenter’s shop, as it once notably did, as in a palace. 
He that grasps a sceptre may have it only in name, as Jesus 
told the Jews they falsely called Abraham their father. This 
high blood got very muddy at the South. In the veins of 
Abraham Lincoln it ran pure. 

Another combination of his qualities was of humor and 
truth. Much fault has been found with him for his story- 
telling, as beneath the height of his position. But the 
critics overlook the fact, that humor is, in every position, the 
most kindly and effectual way of conveying truth. It is a 
great infelicity in the family, private business, or public 
affairs, when one is incapable, as some are, of using or 
receiving it. A tender heart is always moved, not to smite 
us with the truth as a hammer, but to insinuate or suggest 
serious matter with a parable and a smile. It has been well 
said, a sagacious wit fathoms the policy of a question hotly 
discussed on diverse sides with this divining-rod of every 
party’s real purpose; for it puts debaters off their guard, 
and sends them from self-will and diplomatic calculation to 
their heart. But, better still, when the murky clouds that 
have thunder in them gather and mutter overhead, it turns 
to an electric conductor, and lets the elemental wrath harm- 
less to the ground. Not to be able to take a joke is pro- 
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verbial proof of a sour or arrogant disposition. Mr. Lincoln’s 
banter was never shallow or silly, but full of pith and meat. 
If it was ever coarse, it was also pure. It was the clean dirt 
that will rub off. Nay, it was a ripe apothegm or epigram, 
and always had a kernel of nutriment. It touched the heart 
of the subject as keenly as any grave argument. Doubtless, 
too, it was a relief to an overburdened, anxious soul; for he 
told the consequential congressman, who undertook to re- 
prove him for it, “If I did not get this vent, I should die.” 
Did ever supreme magistrate to a subordinate make apter 
reply? How pathetic as grand, the moisture of humor 
turning to the moisture of tears! Though natural in him, 
and not intended for policy, it made him popular, and 
brought him nearer to his constituency. Ordinarily they 
like such familiarity, the kindness of rough play and home 
thrusts. The archery of telling words at every target of 
folly outdoes all arrows and artillery beside. “Tis a finer 
firing at a more deserving mark than with your rifles or 
pieces of ordnance yonder on the plain. 

Another mingling of attributes in Mr. Lincoln was of the 
radical and the conservative mood. So bold, some, even of 
our most excellent and humane citizens, thought him an un- 
warranted violator of the Constitution; so wary, some mis- 
took his wisdom for fear, and styled him, as they would not 
venture to brand him now, a “turtle,” for being so slow. 
But he, the good patriarch, wanted both to get his flock on, 
and to keep them together. Did you ever see a flock of 
sheep got forward on a country road? Then you know 
what he did! He was physician of the sorely diseased body- 
politic, and practised the heroic and expectant modes of 
treatment alike. His wide vision comprehended every side ; 
his judicial brain weighed, as a mightier balance than any in 
the market, all parties; his deep heart, like the benignant 
and divine One we are all surveyed and embraced by, had 
in it room for sinners as well as saints, — not alone for the 
loyal, but for the treacherous that were against his moral 
sense; his skilful hand moulded and guided the materials, 
discordant beyond all precedent, he had to deal with; his 
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firm foot never retraced a step of its way to the country’s 
rescue. Her foes knew well who was foiling their plans, 
when they suborned his murder; and he bled for us in the 
discharge of his functions, because to establish the common- 
wealth, and blast the hopes of traitors, he succeeded so well. 
That he at first satisfied neither the zmmediatists, who think 
a great political boon can be had in a moment, nor the 
procrastinators who waive every method of having the boon 
at all, only the more demonstrates his wisdom and perfect 
poise. 

But the highest harmony in him was of the humane and 
devout temper. No man better understood in his own 
experience, that the second commandment, of love to man, 
is like unto the first, of love to God; that philanthropy di- 
vorced from worship becomes acrid and malignant, denies 
its own nature, and commits suicide; and piety unwedded to 
philanthropy is barren, and runs to seed, degenerates into 
a gymnastic exercise of the solitary soul, which consumes its 
vitality, instead of rising to a productive industry for the 
general good. Our lamented one was a pattern of united 
benevolence and prayer. Because he bent in humility before 
God, no man could provoke him to revenge. His incapacity 
for resentment, — oh, that was his diadem! It was brighter 
than any other on a royal head. ‘The man you cannot pro- 
voke, and who has no feelings he will let you hurt, is the 
paragon. But what tenderness for others’ feelings he had! 
His pardon to the deserter, whose wife with her crying 
child sought an interview with him, and the domestic’s hurry- 
ing after her to say, ‘“ Madam, the baby did it,” is but one 
illustration of a temper of loving-kindness, which perhaps 
sometimes threatened, at the expense of justice and the 
safety of the community, to go to excess. But the beautiful 
trait in him did and will do infinite good. How friendly he 
was to rebels, while withstanding rebellion! What pro- 
posals of reconciliation, with long terms for reflection on 
them, he held out! How ready to leave White House, cabi- 
net, and capitol, to run to any conference which promised a 
composition of the strife! How patiently he would talk 
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with or write to editors, committees, and representatives of 
meetings, on all means or chances of pacification or recon- 
struction! We felt almost inclined to say to him, Sit still 
in your place! do not answer foolish epistles; do not keep 
open doors, to be tired to death with curious callers and 
office-seekers ; do not visit Hampton Roads or Richmond, to 
enter the Confederate President’s mansion, or sit in his 
chair, but dispense justice from your own! Houses are said 
to be haunted with the spirits of former occupants; and we 
do not know how much mischief was in that of Mr. Davis, — 
what pests he left behind. Yet this abundant affectionate- 
ness, not only of accessibleness, but of his own easy approach 
to all, showed a President from the common folk. It seems 
strange, that even diabolic insurrection should hold out 
against such goodness, or murder be so mad as to take off 
the best friend of its own authors, but that his goodness was 
killing their badness, and destroying their ill-conceived 
enterprise. Truly this kindliness to his fellow-creatures 
was a stream that could flow from no other source than the 
fountain of peace with his Maker. When he saw the sol- 
diers’ burial ground at Gettysburg, it is reported he said he 
“gave his heart to God.” But in such a heart it could have 
been no first impulse. He had given or God had taken it 
before, else it would not have flowed out thus on the spot. 
So only could this blended touch of pity and piety have 
come. ‘This I believe to be Mr. Lincoln’s character. His 
character in his office is what I wish to-day to present. 

One thing more is to say. Such a character it behooves 
us here in America to cherish as a bond of union. The 
memory of redeemers is a great tie by which races are held 
together. Iron roads or telegraphic wires, linking distant 
territories and shores, are often mentioned as a uniting force. 
They are a mechanical fastening; but lofty characters are 
a moral one. How much the patriotism of George Wash- 
ington did to bind the different parts of the land and consti- 
tution in one, and postpone the day of doom! How 
diligently, in his old age, Edward Everett traversed all the 
sections of our broad realm; hoping by his peculiar, classic, 
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and everywhere acceptable eloquence, reviving the image of 
our political father, to keep angry and embittered parties 
from coming to blows, to make atonement some other way 
than by blood, to stave off collision and heal alienation! 
But in vain. In the Book it was written, that, to cleanse 
away our sin, nothing would serve but suffering unto death. 
The judgment-seat of God is not one solitary and final erec- 
tion beyond the tomb, across the horizon of time. The great 
tribunal is not so deferred. It is set up on the earth. Men 
and nations are summoned to the bar now. We have had 
our trial for a judgment, than which when has ever been one 
more tremendous? We are expiating and working out our 
sentence. As, under the rod, we put away our transgres- 
sions, burying slavery and secession in one grave,—as near 
kindred in one tomb it is proper to inter, —the prospect of 
future agreement becomes how fair! The sky never looks 
so clear as through the rifts of the parting and exhausted, 
just now flashing and roaring thunder-cloud. There will 
henceforth be some purity in the air. Health in the social 
organism there will be, let us trust; and, God grant, for ages 
to come. 

The recollections of all our heroes and martyrs in the 
conflict will be a cement of peace for our liberties and laws ; 
and as the greatest of bards, Homer, leads the procession 
of poets in Dante’s vision, which Ary Scheffer has painted 
on his canvas of mingled earthly and unearthly tints; so one 
great name — that of Abraham Lincoln — will head our civil 
list. Unconverted sympathizers with our enemies’ cause 
may disown and reject and ridicule his meed of renown; 
but the decree has gone forth of a fame for him twin with 
Washington’s own. The last President, indeed, was no repe- 
tition or copy of the first. Washington was a stately and 
naturally passionate, as well as patriotic and gloriously virtu- 
ous man. If Lincoln possessed not his forerunner’s un- 
matched and almost superhuman grandeur, he was more 
gentle and sweet. He was not Washington’s fac-simile, but 
counterpart. Heaven be blest for them both! Both were 
honest, laborious, fearing God and serving man. One minis- 
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tered at the nation’s birth, the other at its new birth; and, if 
regeneration be an event to vie with creation in our personal 
biography, the era of revolution exceeds not that of reforma- 
tion in a people’s history. Let this people’s thanks ascend 
to the Giver, for its first President and its last! After all 
the patterns of presidential excellence we have had, may he 
ordain our nobles to be always of ourselves, and our Gov- 
ernor never any arbitrary and domineering despot, but pro- 
ceeding from the midst of us; and that to every nation and 
kindred and tribe and tongue on the face of the earth, the 
same lesson at last may reach, till God’s voice and the people’s 
be indeed one, and no boundaries remain, but like bars in 
music for concord, between all classes in the social scale ! 


MORNING SIDE. 
CHAPTER VII. — IMMORTALITY. 


Tue day turned out very differently from what we ex- 
pected; nothing uncommon when success depends on the 
weather. There was a continuous, pouring rain. Arthur, 
I suppose, enjoyed another “red-letter” day. As for me, I 
was bustling about in my barn and sheds, intent upon putting 
things to rights; which means, so much had every thing got 
awry, a general topsy-turvy. 

The case was something more than hope deferred for one 
day. The glen would be too damp perhaps for a week to 
come. But we had the reward which the proverb assigns 
to patient waiters; and the dry ground, and the clear blue 
sky, and the warm sun, and the hopes sharpened by delay, 
promised and gave us a day of rare enjoyment. 

It was a pretty sight to see little family groups arrive, one 
after the other, each freighted with baskets and pails to 
eke out a common repast; and when that repast, seasoned 
with the condiments of joke and mirth, was finished, it was 
another pretty sight to see other groups formed here and 
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there, gathered now, not by ties of blood, but by those of 
sympathy and taste. 

One bright, joyous form we all missed, much in our 
thoughts, and not absent from our speech; and who does 
not know with what a tender power such remembrances, in 
hours of social enjoyment, touch some of the deepest chords 
of our many-toned nature ? 

As for Arthur and I, we soon found ourselves walking 
aside, till we came to a high projecting rock wreathed with 
ivy and wild grape-vines. Its solemn shadow suited the 
grandeur of our proposed subject; while the murmur of dis- 
tant merry voices was in unison with that human, cheerful 
key to which, in Arthur’s hands, I knew that subject would 
be pitched. 

Seating ourselves upon some flat stones, Arthur reverted 
to the talk of the other day, which had reached the point of 


the soul’s immortality. 


Arthur. — Many seem to think, that, for an event of such unut- 
terable interest to mankind, the evidence should preclude doubt, 
and compel assent. They forget that the divine government is 


not one of compulsion; our highest interest, even in this present 
life, is not forced upon us. 

This great hope is not a mansion that stands directly on the 
dusty thoroughfares of the world, where all travellers must see it, 
nor is it reached by the short avenue of a syllogism. It is em- 
bowered, a little remote, amid groves and walks, not hard to find, 
and yet requiring pains, aided by the instinctive quickness of 
some sympathy with its peaceful shades, and with the song of birds 
on the branches of the Tree of Life. 

Neighbor. — In regard to this evidence, I have often thought of 
the apparent disproportion between the proof, and the fact to be 
proved. In the one scale is our interest for eternity ; and what 
do we put in the other to swing such a weight as that? Intui- 
tions, inferences, probabilities, arguments, which seem merely 
feathers in comparison with the ponderous solidity at the other 
end of the beam. 

Arthur. — And how do you meet such a point as that? 

Neighbor. —I have stated the case so as to get your view. 

Arthur. — It seems to me the case is not peculiar. A like dis- 
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proportion is seen in other things. You place the whole temporal 
interest of a young man in one scale, and what have you got to 
put in the other? You have got considerations relating to what 
life was designed for, and is adapted to give; relating to the na- 
ture of true happiness, and the value of self-respect, and peace of 
mind: rather abstract and dreamy things to him, — feathers, all 
of them, by the side of some apparently solid good offered by 
clamorous passions. — 

And yet, light as they are, they will be like that little child 
Jesus, whom, as we read in the beautiful old sequel, St. Christo- 
pher bore over the river on his shoulders. The farther he carried 
the child, the heavier he grew, till at last it seemed to the giant as 
if he had the whole world on his back. 

If a man takes up any one of these arguments, which seem so 
light, and carries it along with him, it will, before he has done 
with it, appear to have far more weight than he suspected, and 
the alleged disproportion will be less. 

Neighbor. — Very well, I like that. It is a view of the case 
different from what I had in my mind, and better. The matter 
had presented itself to me somewhat in the following light : — 

Admitting that the disproportion between the proof and the 
object to be proved is as great as is alleged, what follows? that 
there is no proof whatever? The very existence of a doubt 
implies that there is some evidence in the case. 

Even a doubt, then, is a moral trial. It imposes the duty to 
treat the subject with reverence, to take it up for consideration in 
our best moods of mind, to look at it under the aid of the wisest 
guides of our race, and to live so as to be prepared for the possi- 
bility which our doubt admits. We shall not have, it is true, the 
consolations and hopes of a more stable and tranquil faith; for 
these we must look to teachings above the plane of Nature; but 
the lowest statement of the evidence of immortality does not free 
us from obligation. 

How well do I remember the homely power with which this 
is brought out in Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy,” which I read ever 
so many years ago! 

Arthur. —I think it is some hint of the possibility you refer to, 
that there is this general looking to a life to come. At least, it is 
not easy to see how one can affirm, that this instinctive expecta- 
tion has no responsive object; or can show why there should be 
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this exception in the correspondence of instinct and object; or why 
it should be found here, in the highest concern of our nature, where 
failure would be most signal, and least to be expected. 

Neighbor. —I think that is very true, Mr. Arthur. It must 
have been just as easy to have made man so that he would have 
no thought of a future state; and it cannot be according to any 
one’s conception of a wise and good Father to suppose that he 
should take pains to work that thought into the make of the 
nature of his children on purpose to deceive them. 

Arthur.— Go one step farther, neighbor. See these thousand 
inferior creatures of his hand, happy while their day lasts, and 
with no conception, so far as we have reason to suspect, of any 
thing beyond that day ; and can we assign any cause why to man 
alone should be given a gratuitous lure and torment ? 

Neighbor. — And, then, what induced the Creator to make man 
at all? It is not a forced inference, that the same reason would 
probably incline him to continue man’s life, unless it can be 
shown that that Creator is like some bungling artificer, who soon 
gets tired of the work of his hand, and cares not about seeing it 
carried on to higher degrees of improvement. 

Arthur. — Ah! in that capacity of higher improvement, is there 
not another hint? So far as we see, every thing else here com- 
pletes the circle of its nature. Endowments of the soul hardly 
begun to be developed do not seem to make the supposition im- 
probable that their growth is to be carried farther on. 

Neighbor. — At least, if we saw the walls of a house carried up 
half a story high, and there left, windowless and roofless, we 
should not infer that this was the completion of the design of a 
wise architect. 

Arthur. — Nor that it was a wise seaman who, for a voyage of 
thirty miles, provisioned his ship just the same as for a voyage 
of three thousand. 

Neighbor. — This is a point I have often thought of. A being 
designed to live only threescore years and ten, and a being de- 
signed to live for ever, it is not likely would be cut out on the 
same pattern, and made of the same materials; and, if the design 
looked only to the shorter period, there would probably have been 
something about it which would have made the supposition of the 
longer period absurd. 

Arthur. — And then the unequal sufferings of this life, how can 
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we explain them consistently with the divine impartiality, with- 
out the supplement of a future life? I am reminded of a story 
which Goethe tells of his childhood. When he was quite a boy, 
I think but six years old, there occurred the destruction of Lisbon 
by the terrible earthquake that overthrew that magnificent city, 
its temples, churches, dwellings, and killed sixty thousand of 
its inhabitants. It oppressed his spirits. Everybody was talking 
about it, and many were saying that it shook all their faith in a 
Providence. ‘In vain,” he afterwards said, “my young mind 
strove to resist these impressions. I went so far as to declare 
that God had not displayed paternal care in consigning both the 
just and the unjust to the same destruction.” After some time, 
he regained his cheerfulness by looking at this event in connection 
with the future life. ‘After all,” said the boy one day, “ God 
very well knows that an immortal soul can receive no injury from 
a mortal accident ;” and how often do we all have need of a like 
reflection? All suffering is full of immortality; and the more 
truly we comprehend what such a being as God must be, the 
more deeply shall we feel that one single instance of unadjusted 
inequality, even in the smallest degree, is a sure pledge of a future 
life. 

Neighbor.— And this suggests, that there is a prophetic element 
in our nature, — an ideal which is a sort of forefeeling of the real, 
an assurance of coming joy, a presage of approaching retribution, 
which, however we may explain these things in our system of 
philosophy, do, in the heart, have something like the power of one 
who could show us the zeal of a seer. 

Arthur. — But where shall we stop? Of the intimations of the 
soul’s immortality, we have hinted at only a few, such as we have 
here recalled. There is one which is perhaps more convincing 
than any we have named, —the impression made on the mind of 
a good man by a prolonged study of them all. 

The effect of attention to a speciality is well known. Experts 
are trained to a success of which others are incapable. Seamen, 
in the dark, hear sounds which our ears would not detect. <A 
landscape-painter would point out charming features in this scene 
of which we are unobservant. The poet feels the beauty of 
subtle relations of which we do not dream. 

Now, just in the same way, a good man, for years conversant 
with the divine ways of doing things, training his ear to catch the 
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gentle whispers of wisdom, and his eye to see the relations of this 
to goodness and love, might give a sound opinion as to the value 
of all these arguments combined, whether they are consistent, and 
support each other, and have about them the unmistakable air 
and impress of the Infinite Mind. In comparison with his judg- 
ment, what would be the value of that of a thousand worldly- 
minded men? 

If to him these arguments should appear not as abstractions 
and shadows, but should take their place among the permanent 
realities of life, need this surprise us? ‘Forty years,” said an 
old sacristan in the refectory of the Escurial,” — forty years have 
I showed these pictures to thousands who have come and gone, 
many of whom have been born and have died in that time; and 
now to me those visitors seem like shadows, and these pictures are 
the realities.” Have we not known a much shorter study of these 
indications of immortality make them start into reality and life ? 

Neighbor. — What a transforming effect they must have ? 

Arthur. — Yes, neighbor, indeed it is so. Life and death, the 
present, the future, the whole world, must be changed. We should 
see this, could we look into men’s hearts. 

I have read that, during the horrors of the French Revolution, 
there were Registration Offices (Salles de Greffe,) where the 
condemned made some brief preparation for death, and had a 
momentary interview with their friends. Grief, of course, was 
on the features of victims and mourners alike. But a sight of 
their hearts would have revealed something there as wide apart as 
the two ways they immediately took, — some to their homes, and 
some to the guillotine. 

It is not possible that hearts can be just alike where some 
believe they are going to the charnel-house, and some to a freer 
and intenser life. 


We were here summoned away ; for our friends were mak- 
ing preparations to leave the glen. 

A year ago I should have thought it strange, if I had 
passed the time of a rural merry-meeting in such a conversa- 
tion as this. ‘These new internal experiences, changing the 
entire aspect of life, have they no hint of something spiritual 
within us, and of still higher aspirations and longings which 
may be reached ? 
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I hardly know why I was so much taken with Arthur’s 
talk : — 
“ And how those sounds within me wrought, 
Remaineth yet a mystery ;” 


to quote two lines from the poetry he read about “The Lost 
Church.” Something was due to my interest in these themes ; 
something to his quiet and earnest enthusiasm; and something 
to my suspicion, growing stronger and stronger, that he 
might ere long, by his own vision, know more of the things 
about which we conversed. 


MORNING. 


THE morning, with resistless art, 
An hour can render all ideal, 

To sound soft cadences impart, 
And dreamy outlines to the real. 


The engine rushes on his track 
Through open gates of golden light, 
His cloudy tresses streaming back 
In willowy waves of flowing white. 


Long, venerable locks are those, 
Dishevelled silver in the light, 

Like the loose train a comet shows 
Borne backward in its ether-flight. 


And see! a wreath of grace ascends 
From every household altar-fire ! 
All earth burns incense ; and uptends, 
In dew and mist, devout desire ! 


The morn is aspiration’s hour, 
To climb the lattice-beams of light ; 
But evening has an earthward power, 
And moral danger broods by night. 





NIGHT. 


Ox! there are some in sisterhood of night, 
That in the shame of darkness never share ; 

As those there are, in brotherhood of light, 
Day’s nobler name, and not his nature bear ! 


Come to the court, then, of the starry queen, 
Whose soft complexion tinted darkness shows ; 
And pay fit homage at the throne serene 
Of gentle languishment and soft repose ! 


Now silver moonbeams mottle with the shade, 
And darkness visible enshrouds the trees, 
Whose leafy harp, by soft olus played, 
The varied voice of Night accompanies. 


A sweet, low accent warbles whippoorwill, 
To interrupt the lullaby profound 

Which hushes air with soothing cadence still, 
And slumberous whisper murmuring around. 


O Night! would’st thou the poppy cast away, 
Nor drifg the conscious sense to dreamy sleep, 

We'd sometimes make a fair exchange of day 
For thee, and all thy silver watches keep ! 


O tHov deep love! I pray thee take the desire of my soul into 
thee; bring it forth out of the bonds of death through thy death, in 
thy resurrection, in thee. Oh! quicken me in thy strength, that my 
desire and will may begin to spring up and flourish anew. O thou 
vanquisher of death and of the wrath of God! do thou overcome 
in me self; break its will and bruise my soul, that it may fear 
before thee, and be ashamed of its own will before thy judgment, 
and that it may be ever obedient to thee as an instrument of thine. 
Subdue it in the bonds of death ; take away its power, that it may 
will nothing without thee. — Behmen. 
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LETTER FROM CUBA. 


Tue following is from a highly intelligent lady, who went from 
the United States. We venture to print it, though a private letter, 
on account of its glowing description of the flora and fauna of the 
island; and also in the hope that some good “ Yankee” may 
respond to the invitation which it contains. The reader will call 
to mind the animated picture of Lord Morpeth, of the glories of 
this sunny clime : — 


‘Ye tropic forests of unfading green, 
Where the palm tapers and the olive glows, 
Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen, 
And her fair shade the matchless cedia throws ! 
Ye cloudless ethers, of unchanging blue, 
Save where the rosy streaks of eve give way 
To the clear sapphire of your midnight hue, 
The burnished azure of your perfect day ! 


Yet tell me not my native skies are bleak; 

That, flushed with liquid wealth, no cane-fields wave: 
For virtue pines, and manhood dares not speak, 

Where nature’s glories brighten round the slave.” 


SIERRA DE Patmos, May 9. 

My pear Mr. Sears,—I have been often thinking to write 
you, but truly have not had courage to do so, not having been 
very well, and in an unsettled state since my arrival here. Then 
the climate and habits of these isles make me lazy. 

Now I am in our home, up in these magnificent mountains, I 
begin to feel more active, and might get through a good deal; the 
air being most heavenly, and health in its breath: only it begins 
to be very warm some days, which I can’t stand much of. The 
mornings and evenings, however, are always pleasantly cool. 
Such a climate, I think, can be found nowhere else on this earth. 
Havana is a most disagreeable, hot, unhealthy city. But, up in 
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this region, extreme heat is unknown, as also sickness of any sort. 
The people live here to one hundred and fifty years of age, in many 
cases; seventy years is their prime of life, which speaks for the 
country. 

We are still in the midst of building, as ’tis difficult, unless one 
owns slaves, to get work of the kind done; and, as we would not 
have slaves, find it rather difficult to get along. We are trying to 
get some contrabands from the North, who will like this climate, 
and get along easily ; nature having done every thing for this island, 
the soil being rich, and very productive. Only imagine: they 
take three crops of corn a year off the same land, and never manure 
it. This portion of the island produces the finest tobacco, of which 
there are three crops a year. An acre of this weed gives from 
five hundred to eight hundred dollars a crop. My father does 
not cultivate any thing of the sort, as he is not an agricultural 
man; but could we get a good farmer to take over the place, and 
divide with us, he taking two-thirds and giving us one-third, we 
would like to have such a man from the North. We might find 
in Havana many coming from Europe, but prefer, could we get, a 
New-England man. We only now keep cattle, and these he could 
keep for us also on shares ; his part being one-third of the increase. 
We can keep ninety head of cattle on the place: it being always 
summer, they feed out on grass. No hay is cultivated here, 
though it could grow, if planted, and bring a great price in Havana, 
where it is imported from New York now. Any man who can 
work, and has any brains, can make his fortune in Cuba. Nature 
here does every thing ; but the natives are so indolent and ignorant, 
and behind the age a century. Still, they all seem to grow rich. 

My father is now having his coffee and cocoa walks planted, 
as these are very productive here. Such plantations are called a 
coffetal and cocotal. 

The flora and fauna of this island are beautiful and luxuriant 
in the extreme. You would be delighted, I think, to pass a winter 
and spring here; and I trust sometime you will visit us when we 
are all arranged. 

These mountains are the most beautiful I have seen yet in my 
travels. One may ride for hundreds of miles ever through palm- 


groves, which are to me trees of celestial beauty, such as I imagine 
are in heaven. I feel, in the palm-groves, as if walking in some 
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vast cathedral, such as may exist in the heavens, — in a church 
worthy of the Creator. Then the alleys of bamboo, like giant 
plumes waving in the wind, and arching avenues, which look as a 
church of giant proportions would. 

The effect is solemn, and one feels almost as if in the spirit- 
land. At dusk, or by moonlight, in passing through them I look 
around, expecting to see spirits there. Such forests of fine and 
precious woods; such huge trees as grow on the mountains, cov- 
ering them to the summit, which often are crowned by palms, I do 
not think are found out of Cuba. And such splendid flowers! 

San Domingo and Jamaica may have something of the same ; 
but here all is vast and grand and luxuriant in its growth. 

Not far from us are some beautiful grottoes in the mountain, 
with crystallizations, and statuesque form. In one is a perfect 
crystal lion, couchant. A river runs down from one of these 
grottoes. ’Tis most lovely up there. There are birds of every 
variety of brilliant plumage and sweetest notes. The nightingale 
sings there till it swoons away, and can thus be taken. Of course, 
among the beautiful on this earth we have ever the evil, and there 
are many venomous reptiles and insects to molest. 

One kind of spider, large as a saucer, is very dangerous; and, 
if it stings, makes one dance the dance of death with pain. I think 
it is a sortof Tarantula. The fang of this spider, however, is very 
precious ; and, in Havana, sells for seventeen dollars an ounce in 
gold, as the touch of it on an aching tooth cures immediately. We 
have the mountain river running around our estate on three sides. 
There are fine fish in it. We have a royal bath there, and more 
beautiful, being natural. I bathe there twice a day, at early 
morn and evening, and never enjoyed such bathing anywhere. 
As I look up, I see overhead, roofing me, the palm and orange 
trees with their golden fruit ; limes, myrtles, and mango, plum, 
and other fine tropical trees. Our plum-trees here are as large as 
your American hickory or elm. Then at eve the trees are lighted 
up with fire-flies, very large and luminous, such as nowhere else 
are to be seen. They fly very swiftly; and, at first, I thought 
them bright meteors. The ladies ornament themselves with them, 
as they can be tamed, and become attached to their mistresses. 
They live many months in cages. We are rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of peace, and the great victories of the North. ,.,. 

VOL. XXXIV. 7 
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Now should you hear of any good man who will come to us, 
will you write me? He had better have a wife to care for him, 
and sons, if possible, to help him ; and be something of a carpenter, 
so far as building up a comfortable house for himself. Father 
will give him necessary materials, tools, &c. We have much 
trouble to get our dwelling completed ; no carpenters to be had 
here. Yankees are generally every thing, and can help them- 
selves. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


THe meeting of the London Anthropological Society, May 16, 
was of special interest, as it was known that Bishop Colenso would 
read a paper on ‘* The Efforts of Missionaries among Savages.” 
He began by giving some account of his diocese. The District of 
Natal, in Africa, was called Terra Natalis by the old Portuguese 
navigators, because it was discovered by them on Christmas Day. 
It is about one-third the size of England and Wales, and contains 
a population of 15,000 Europeans and 150,000 natives, who are 
called Zulus from a former chief of that name. He then reverted 
toa remark made by a member of the Anthropological Society, to 
the effect that ‘* every so-called Christian negress was a prostitute, 
and every so-called Christian negro a thief.’ This was said of 
the slave-coast, where the slave-trade with all its abominations was 
still practised. The remark was too sweeping in its application to 
that region, while it was wholly unjust to other portions of Africa. 
While he had no sympathy with the creed that doomed all ignorant 
heathen to eternal misery, the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
the sacrifice of noble energies and of many lives for the conversion 
of the heathen could not be referred to without respect. Undoubt- 
edly, too much had been expected from the labors of missionaries. 
It was a painful fact, that exaggerated representations had been 
made of their success. But, after all abatements had been allowed, 
and even in cases where no outward results could be enumerated, 
it would be quite unsafe to say that no good had been done by 
scattering the seeds of a Christian civilization. If it be admitted, 
that, for the most part, little could be done with the adult population, 
the condition of the young was more hopeful, and schools for 
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their instruction were the best instrumentalities. He believed the 
missionaries would have greater success, if there were less preaching 
of eternal punishment, and more of that kindly and wise discrimi- 
nation observed by St. Paul in his address to the Athenians. A 
lively discussion followed the reading of the Bishop’s paper, which 
displayed, as we think, more theological prejudice than anthropo- 
logical learning. 

A Book has just been published in Edinburgh, entitled “‘ The 
Art of Pedigree-making.” The ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for May 
says, “It is a caustic exposure of the way in which illustrious 
descents are manufactured to order for the new men who by some 
lucky hit are advanced from the counter to knighthood.” Placer 
and petroleum millionaires may find it useful. 

Tue Peace Society held lately its annual meeting in London. 
The “Saturday Review” says, ‘* We are reminded, not without 
amazement, that such a society is in existence. It is a curious 
question whether we are making any perceptible progress towards 
the expected millennium. If such progress is being made, it is 
certainly slow ; it is a secular and not an annual change. We may 
be gradually getting rid of the military fever ; but we have suffer- 
ed, and are likely to suffer in the future, a good many relapses 
before it entirely disappears. It seems sometimes as if the change 
which is taking place rather concerned the questions which are 
decided by war than the number of wars themselves. We do not 
have the dynastic quarrels of former times; but the principle of 
nationalities gives us plenty to fight over.” 

Tue “ Holy Land,” by W. Hepworth Dixon, to which we alluded 
some time ago, has just been published in London. The ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine,” for May, has an extended notice of it, and 
says that Mr. Dixon “has the triple faculty of acuteness in de- 
tecting character, generosity in interpreting it, and ability in giving 
it portraiture.” From the extracts we have read, we think he 
has thrown a fresh interest over the familiar details of the Bible. 
The following quotation illustrates the facility with which he rises 
from the simplest fact to the discussion of broad principles. 
Writing incidentally of the road he was travelling, he immediately 
corrects himself by saying that what we understood by a road is 
unknown in the East. ‘In our English Bible the word road is 
found only once, and there it is used in the sense of raid or inroad. 
We hear of paths, of ways, never of roads, which must be regal 
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works, the offspring of art, and the production of a settled peace. 
A Greek, a Roman, made roads; an Arab, a Jew, never. A 
dweller in tents detests a path so easy that wheels can roll and 
cannon can be drawn along it. To such a man a great road is a 
great peril.” 

Joun Stuart MIL1’s examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
‘¢ Philosophy” is noticed in several English reviews. ‘¢ The London 
Spectator” says, ‘‘ We hold this to be Mr. Mill’s greatest book, 
requiring far greater powers both of imagination and exposition 
than are required by his ‘ Political Economy,’ and showing these 
powers in a higher degree than his ‘System of Logic.’ We say 
this without acquiescing in the foundations of Mr. Mill’s philoso- 
phy, which, as receiving the sanction of so wide and profound a 
mind, we view with simple amazement; but heartily acquiescing 
in the justice, and admiring the accomplished ease, of much of 
the destructive critcism directed against Sir William Hamilton’s 
philosophic crotchets, and thoroughly impressed with the intensity 
of the love of truth which breathes through the whole.” The 
reviewer particularly praises Mr. Mill’s reply to those who affirm 
that justice and goodness in God cannot be understood by the 
qualities in man which are called by these names. ‘I will call 
no being good, who is not what I mean when I apply that 
epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and, if such a being can sentence 
me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.” Of this 
the ‘‘ Spectator ” says, “ This is the true language of prophets 
and apostles about God, who never yet asked any one to worship 
him without declaring his goodness in the language in which it 
had been manifested in our Lord, and come straight home to the 
heart of man.” 

In 1851 an “Association for promoting the Unity of Christendom ” 
was formed in England. It has now seven thousand members, 
one-third of whom, it is said, are clergymen of the Papal, Greek, 
and Anglican churches. The only condition of membership is 
the daily repetition of the collect for peace, in connection with the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Association has just published a volume of 
sermons on the re-union of Christendom, by members of the 
different churches above named. This movement, it is further 
said, has attained to a magnitude sufficient to attract the attention 
of the Pope, who repudiates it and discourages it, believing that 
he represents the only unity which the Christian Church can 
have. 
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Ira.iAN papers inform us, that the long-talked-of withdrawal of 
French troops from Rome has lately commenced. Three thou- 
sand French soldiers have left that city, thirteen thousand still 
remaining to defend it. Through the growing accord between the 
Pope and Victor Emanuel, it is hoped that these will not long be 
wanted. 

Some of the many travellers who have sojourned in Florence may 
like to hear about the Dante festivities lately celebrated with so 
much splendor in that city. <A file of Florentine papers, lately 
received, have much to say on this subject. The quaint and 
dear old city, always so busy and lively, was never more excited. 
For weeks prior to May 14, the note of preparation had been 
sounding ; and innumerable festoons, arches, inscriptions, statues, 
attested the universal interest. The railways brought daily four 
or five thousand visitors, — delegations of distinguished men hav- 
ing been sent from all the leading cities of Italy. In many 
cases they brought with them banners and homage gifts, which 
have been carefully treasured up as a memorial in the Palace of 
the Podesta. The chief interest on the first day’s celebration 
centred in the piazza Santa Croce, which was entirely covered 
with a green cloth, in the centre of which was erected a throne 
for the king and court, whose presence gave great eclat to the 
occasion. When the curtain was dropped before the statue of the 
great poet, the enthusiasm was so intense that many were affected 
to tears. There were tableaux vivants representing scenes in the 
“‘ Divina Commedia ;” and the first artists of Italy, Ristori, Salvini, 
Rozzi, and others, recited choice extracts from the poem in 
illustration of the tableauz. An exposition of medieval objects, 
such as manuscripts, wills, parchments, rare editions, objects of 
curious art and antiquity, collected from every part of Italy, 
drew thousands of visitors. The gonfaloniere, or mayor of the city, 
had sent a letter of special invitation to Victor Hugo, who, not be- 
ing able to be present, had returned a somewhat long but eloquent 
reply, which was publicly read, in which he calls their celebration 
a magnificent symptom of the age, in honor of one who, in the 
thirteenth century, brooded over ideas which had been realized in 
the nineteenth, while he rejoiced that Italy had come out from the 
seven circles, and that slavery was at that moment dying in 
America. A banquet was given, attended by eminent generals, 
statesmen, poets, and scholars of all Italy, and about thirty 
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distinguished Frenchmen, Englishmen, Russians, and Germans. 
The king decreed, that Conte Pietro Alighieri, the sole descendant 
of the great poet, should be inscribed in the golden book as a 
Florentine patrician, himself and his descendants for ever. Add 
to all, a few days after the celebration the Florentines learned a 
fact which raised their enthusiasm to a still higher pitch. Many 
fruitless attempts had long been made to find the body of Dante, 
at Ravenna, where it had been buried. On the 28th of May, 
word came, that, by the demolition of an ancient chapel near the 
poet’s burial-place, the veritable “‘ Ossa Dantis” were discovered ; 
and the municipal committee sent back a congratulatory reply. 
We have given a hint of only a small number of the exhibitions 
of popular feeling. The inevitable horse-racings for which the 
Florentines have such a passion were not of course forgotten. 
The illuminations of the Pitti, Uffizii, and other grand old palaces, 
closed the public rejoicings. 


HABIT IN WELL-DOING. 


Ir is a vital condition of success in the Christian life, that we 
should begin with making its duties not merely a series of separate 
actions, but a constant habit. Most people, when a religious ser- 
vice is set before them, would like to comprise it in a single job, 
as they do other kinds of business, and finish it all up at once. 
They are discouraged with the idea of doing the same thing over 
and over again. The calls of charity are answered cheerfully 
enough the first two or three times, but are wearisome when it is 
found they are to be presented month after month. The Sunday 
school, on which the young teacher entered with such enthusiasm, 
is apt to be a bore at the end of half a dozen Sundays. The hard- 
est trial of the drunkard, in breaking off from his bondage, is after 
the impulse of his first conversion has died away, and while he is 
yet obliged with each new temptation to make a separate effort of 
resistance. Many a young Christian has found himself wishing, 
that, in some fervent moment, he could lay up a stock of prayers 
on his closet-shelf that would last him a whole year. Indeed, the 
popular idea of salvation is that which would have it closed up 
with one revival, on one day, in one place; and not dragging 
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along through a person’s whole life, and mixed up with all days, 
and all kinds of business. We are like a little girl I know of, 
who, when reproved for some naughty thing she was doing, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, mother, I had almost rather go to the wicked 
place, than keep trying so hard all the time not to go!” 

The difficulty in these, and all such cases, is, that we have not 
done the things required of us often enough to make them a habit. 
Every thing is a labor just in proportion as we have to do it by a 
separate effort. If a person were obliged to do up all his breath- 
ing once a week, to eat his food only at rare intervals, or to put on 
his clothing simply for a few days in the year, he would find them 
a very wearisome task. It is only the frequency of these acts, 
only breathing every moment, eating every day, and wearing our 
clothes literally as a habit, that keeps them from being irksome. 
Drive your wagon over a road where the planks are five feet 
apart, and the motion is excruciating ; let the planks be shoved up 
close together, and it is one delicious roll. So in the Christian 
life. We must make our duties come so near to each other that 
they will touch, if we would have them a pleasure. It is easier to 
give fifty times a year than it is ten; easier to go to church every 
Sunday than every month; easier to pray each night and morning 
than only now and then; easier to be a Christian on every day, 
and in every place, than only in the meeting-house, and once a 
week. Habit is the great helper that takes away the burden from 
all labor, and makes even the roughest places smooth. And, in 
our well-doing, the best way never to be weary is never to stop 
and rest. K. 





TaLrourD, the poet, lost a child, aged six years, named after 
Charles Lamb. The following is extracted from the ‘* Memorial 
Verses,” written by the bereaved father. We hardly know which 
touch the heart more deeply, the allusions to the lost boy, or to 
the gentle poet whose name he bore. 


The Lams, with whose endearing name 
Our boy we proudly graced, 

Shrunk from the warmth of sweeter fame 
Than ever bard embraced. 
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Still, ’twas a mournful joy to think 
Our darling might supply, 

For years on earth, a living link 
To name that cannot die. 


And, though such fancy gleam no more 
On earthly sorrow’s night, 

Truth’s noble torch unveils the shore 
That gives to both its light. 


The nursling there that hand may take, 
None ever grasped in vain ; 

And smiles of well-known sweetness wake, 
Without their tinge of pain. 


Though ’twixt the child and childlike bard 
Late seemed distinction wide, 

They now may trace, in heaven’s regard, 
How near they are allied. 


Within the infant’s ample brow, 
Blithe fancies lay unfurled, 

Which, all uncrushed, may open now, 
To charm a sinless world. 


Though the soft spirit of those eyes 
Might ne’er with Lamp’s compete, 
Ne’er sparkle with a wit as wise, 
Or melt with tears as sweet, — 


That calm and unforgotten look 
A kindred love reveals, 

With his who never friend forsook, 
Or hurt a thing that feels. 


In thought profound, in wildest glee, 
In sorrow’s lengthening range, 

His guileless soul of infancy 
Endured no spot or change. 


From traits of each, our love receives 
For comfort nobler scope ; 

While light which childlike genius leaves 
Confirms the infant’s hope: 


And in that hope, with sweetness fraught, 
Be aching hearts beguiled, 

To blend, in one delightful thought, 
The poet and the child. 
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History of England ; from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Antuony Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 
124, Grand Street. 1865. 

Two volumes have thus far been issued of this luxurious reprint. 
We need not say, that, if history is one of the most interesting 
and valuable works of modern English literature, there can be no 
doubt that the publishers will be abundantly encouraged to finish 
what has been commenced with such admirable enterprise. The 
only way by which we can even approximate the truth of history 
is to put ourselves with open minds under various guides, and be 
content, if need be, to hear our most cherished historical conclu- 
sions vehemently spoken against. Mr. Froude can help us greatly 
in this way ; for he does not rest, without inquiry or protest, in any 
stereotyped foregone conclusions, and is quite free to set himself 
against the unfavorable verdict which people and scholars alike 
had pronounced upon Henry the Eighth of England. Let him 
be heard in his pleadings, even though the exculpation of king 
be the condemnation of queen; and, whatever we may think of 
the justice of his conclusions, we shall be sure to follow his narra- 
tive and his arguments with very deep and enduring interest. The 
two volumes which have been given to readers on this side of the 
water bring the story to the execution of Anne Boleyn in 1536. 
They are full of the most valuable and entertaining matter, and 
are especially rich in descriptions of the every-day life of the Eng- 
lish people in the sixteenth century. The mechanical execution 
of the books leaves nothing to be desired; and there cannot be the 
slightest shadow of an excuse for importing copies from abroad, 
now that this exquisite library edition is to be put within our 
reach. E. 


Thoughts on Personal Religion. By Epwarp Myrick Gou.p- 
BURN, Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. Appleton & Co., 443, 
445, Broadway, New York. 
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Religious Duty. By Frances Power Coss. Boston: Wil- 
liam V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 1865. 

Miss Cobbe’s book has already been noticed in this journal. 
We have written down the title again, because we wished to place 
it by the side of another work upon the same topic, by a writer 
whose stand-point is within the fold of Christendom, and to say 
how much we have been moved and rejoiced to find, that, widely 
as these authors differ in the treatment of their subject, they are 
none the less singularly at one, and, far more than they seem, do 
mean the same thing. Both are hearty, whole-souled, practical 
believers in the grace of God, in his loving nearness to the human 
soul; both are at once eminently devout, eminently practical, and 
richly suggestive. Differing as widely as two writers can in their 
theological views, they are both edifying, and will be read with 
great interest and profit by persons who would hardly worship in 
the same church, because they both believe in Prayer; and that 
through the mighty help of God the being of man is enriched and 
strengthened unto every good word and work. The books are, 
both of them, real and experimental, — reports of the inward life. 
Miss Cobbe believes far more than she can prove; and, whilst it 
is plain that her nature might have been eminently religious, she - 
does credit to a noble Christian culture. And, on the other hand, 
Gouldburn, holding strong, positive Christian views, does not con- 
tent himself with the phrases of piety, but abounds in mature 
thoughts, and good, wholesome food for hungry souls; evidently 
without any attempt at fine writing, or literary aim beyond the 
very laudable desire to be clear, concise, correct, and animated. 
There are denials in Miss Cobbe’s book, to which we should take 
exception: her view of prayer for outward things seems to us 
narrow and unsound, quite inferior to that which Dr. Hedge has 
presented in his admirable volume entitled, ‘“‘ Reason in Religion” 
(see chapter on “‘ The Exorable God”); in fact, an effort of the 
understanding to pass beyond its sphere into transcendent realms. 
But we are quite ready, in our hearty assent and consent, as we 
read other pages besides the few which are given to this special 
topic, to forget these (as they seem to us) unsatisfactory reasonings. 
And, as we are compelled to add to the affirmations of Miss Cobbe, 
so there are a few things in Gouldburn which we must leave out 
as unreal to us, and amongst the conventionalities of theology. 
We presume that our English Episcopalian would be much horri- 
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fied with the theological freedom of Miss Cobbe, even in this, which 
is one of the most positive and affirmative of her books; whilst 
Miss Cobbe, once a good “ churchwoman ” herself, might charac- 
terize the ‘‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion” as belonging to the 
literature of the past. But, for ourselves, vehemently as they 
might dislike one another, we are glad to confess, that we are in- 
consistent enough to like them both, and to have found in both 
good food for the hungry soul. Neither of the books should we 
give to the undiscerning. As we cannot choose but judge, there 
are heresies in the one as in the other; things that need to be 
explained and qualified for the unskilful and unstable. But this is 
true of most earnest scriptures: were it not so, there would not 


be the need there is in Christendom of the well-instructed scribe. 
E 


Companion Poets for the People. Mlustrated. Household Poems. 
By Henry W. Lonerettow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
Price, fifty cents. 

No insignificant part do these little volumes play in the blessed 
work of educating the people. They will sow good seed, and so 
pre-occupy the ground that there will be small space for the tares 
to spring up. Specially grateful will the small books be, in the 
summer time, for the folks on hill-sides and ‘by the way of 
the sea.” E. 

A very timely and very manageable and very comely little vol- 
ume is ** The President's Words, a Selection of Passages from the 
Speeches, Addresses, and Letters of Abraham Lincoln.” Published 
by Walker, Fuller, & Company, 245, Washington Street. It is as 
full of wisdom as an egg is of meat, and far better than a much 
larger book would be. E. 

The Life of M. T. Cicero, by Forsyrn, published by Charles 
Scribner & Co., New York, which we announced in our last num- 
ber, is a charming picture of the private as well as public life of 
the great Roman statesman and orator. Mr. Forsyth does not 
conceal the faults of Cicero; indeed his egregious vanity and 
egotism are not to be concealed, as they were an essential part of 
him: but the author does ampler justice to his great virtues than 
Merivale does, and with a more discriminating and impartial hand 
than Middleton. This work will supersede Middleton’s, and will 
be indispensable not only to the scholar, but the popular reader, 
for a familiar knowledge of Cicero, or the times which his splendid 
genius illustrated. 8. 
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The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English blank verse, by 
Epwarp, Ear] of Derby, in two volumes, is published by the same 
firm, and in the same style with the “ Life of Cicero.” The binding 
is in exquisite taste, the print large and clear, on tinted paper, 
and is most grateful to the eye. 

The heroic blank verse which the translator has chosen is un- 
questionably better adapted to the majestic simplicity of Homer 
than the monotonous rhymes of Pope, or the heptameter verse of 
old Chapman. He adheres as closely to the original as the Eng- 
lish language will allow, without giving a paraphrase or a baldly 
literal rendering. The grand old bard himself would own the 
present translation as giving more perfectly than any other the hon- 
est sense and spirit of the Iliad. The reader who wishes to study 
Homer in the most terse and simple English will prefer it, and 
cannot well do without it. Nothing, however, will supersede either 
Pope or Chapman: the former as showing the wonderful resources 
of the English language for musical flow; and the latter for pre- 
serving the old English idioms in their compactness and nerve, — 
the English of the Elizabethean age. Macauley sneers at Pope 
very justly so far as he fails to give us Homer; but Pope’s Iliad 
has been thumbed and read and recited in farmhouses and 
cottages, wherever the books of a circulating library have found 
entrance. It was the standard of poetical taste for half a century ; 
and, though a very false standard, it did more to abolish limping 
and slovenly rhymes, and develop the wonderful harmonies of the 
language, than any other work that could be named. 

The present translator, for good reasons, adopts the Latin rather 
than the Greek nomenclature for the heathen deities. He has 
given in these two volumes a noble monument of taste and learn- 
ing. Ss. 


Christianity and Statesmanship, with Kindred Topics. By Wi1- 
tiAM Hague, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

This is a new edition of Dr. Hague’s former work, revised and 
enlarged. It embraces a variety of topics, discussed in the vigor- 
ous style and intellectual power for which the author has become 
generally known. These topics are Christianity and Statesman- 
ship, Christianity and the Turkish Power, Christianity and Tradi- 
tionism, embracing a review of the life and times of Wickliffe ; 
Christian Greatness in the Apostle, Christian Greatness in the 
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Missionary, Christian Greatness in the Statesman, Christian Great- 
ness in the Citizen, Christianity and Pauperism, Christianity and 
Liberal Giving, Christian Union, Christianity and Slavery. There 
is also an Appendix of sixty pages, containing discussion and criti- 
cism on topics of living interest. The essay on Christianity and 
Slavery is elaborate and closely argumentative, and a triumphant 
vindication of abolitionism. ‘ Apostolic Christianity abolished 
slavery ” is the well-reasoned conclusion of the essay. The spirit 
of the book is both liberal and evangelical. Ss. 


The Ideal Attained. By Exiza W. Farnnam. New York: 
C. M. Plumb & Co. 

Not often do we read a novel clean through; but we have got 
fairly into the story of this, and shall not give it up. We are very 
agreeably surprised in the graces of style and the truthfulness of 
description, both of character and scenery, and the absorbing 
interest of the tale. The pictures of scenery and of social life in 
California are said to be faithful and true, as they are certainly 
graphic and lifelike. The writer evidently draws from a large 
experience of men and things, and paints realities in the colors of 
romance. The print and paper are worthy of special praise, and 
the whole external appearance of the book very attractive. 

Mrs. Farnham held some theories which are justly thought very 
extravagant; but no one can refuse a hearty homage to her brilliant 
genius and her noble philanthropy. Ss. 


Reason in Religion. By Frepertc Henry Hepce. Boston: 
Walker, Fuller, & Co. 

This treatise, after two introductory chapters, divides into two 
books: the first, ‘ Religion within the Bounds of Theism;” the 
second, ** Rational Christianity.” Under these divisions are several 
chapters, each an essay complete in itself, yet bearing upon the 
general scope of the whole treatise, and helping to develop a sys- 
tem, though the outlines of it are not sharply defined, and were not 
intended to be. The themes are handled with Dr. Hedge’s great 
logical power and felicity of style, and with unusual beauty of 
illustration. Sometimes he takes the highest positive ground, far 
in advance of the prevailing thought of Christendom, fortifying and 
inspiring anew its flagging faith. We have never seen the subject 
of prayer placed on ground more impregnable and rational, or 
giving ampler encouragement to devotion. The proofs of the 
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divine existence in the moral and spiritual nature of man are set 
forth with great cogency; those from external nature, or what is 
called the cosmical argument, are dishonored, we think, more than 
need be. The Christian doctrine of immortality seems to us also 
to have an inadequate statement; immortality being a moral 
attainment, rather than the inhering necessity of human nature. 
On many subjects treated, most readers will withhold assent, and 
many more will enter strong protest; but they will not fail of a 
constant intellectual stimulus and moral quickening, as also vast 
openings into fields of thought which they had never trodden. 
The subject of miracles is treated with philosophic discrimination, 
and from a point of view which renders the old controversies alto- 
gether useless. The book will be widely read, and many passages 
of special power and pungency will have a permanent place in 
religious literature. 8. 


Harp of the West. By H. A. Rerp, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
We have received the sheets in advance of publication. Mr. Reid 
is a genuine poet, and writes from the gushing fountains of the 
heart. We have already published some hymns of his which evi- 
dently wrote themselves. We select another from the sheets 
which he sends us. 


“The soul’s new birth is as a flower 
Fresh budding in its place, 
With inward joy and soft, sweet power 
To form the outward grace ; 
And shows what germs of beauty rest 
Within the rudest human breast. 


The soul’s new birth is as a star 
Just peeping out of night ; 

From depths of darkness oh how far 
It reaches after light, 

And twinkles with a glad, new sense 

Of God’s bright-shining providence ! 


The soul’s new birth is as a rill 
That leaps and ripples down 
The rugged, rocky steeps of will, 
That only used to frown ; 
But now the crags are mossy green, 
And sweet wild-flowers shoot up between. 
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Oh come, thou quickening grace from heaven 
With radiant beams of love, 

And give our waiting souls the leaven 
Of new life from above, 

Till all the thoughts of all our days 

Shall blossom sweetly into praise !” 


Life of Horace Mann. By his Wife. Boston: Walker, Fuller, 
& Co. 

Mrs. Mann properly dedicates the book to the young. We can 
conceive of no work better calculated to elevate their aims, and 
make them generous, noble, and unselfish, than the record of such 
a life. It is made up mainly of Mr. Mann’s private correspond- 
dence, so selected and arranged that his mind, heart, and motive 
are revealed with the most perfect transparency. As a student, as 
a lawyer, as a legislator, as a philanthropist, and as an educator, 
he appears before us devoted to the highest ends, with a zeal as 
pure as it was intense and burning. 

Two things distinguished him. He always magnetized those 
who came within reach of his voice or pen, if they had a particle 
of his own nobleness; and hence the thousands, especially of 
the young men and women of the country, who date from his 
word a new self-consecration, and a new birth in their conscious- 
ness of intellectual and moral life. He had a power of illus- 
tration that fired the heart through the imagination, and a 
profusion of glowing images which came so thick, that, as he 
said himself, he ‘drove them away from him every hour.” So 
that he was also distinguished for the little opposition which he 
excited among the bigoted and self-seeking who tried to obstruct 
what he deemed a righteous cause. He sometimes scattered 
them with his satire, and even excoriated them to the bone; 
and we were only reconciled to the operation in the reflection 
that they deserved it, and that the public good required it, and 
that there was no venom on the point of his blade. But the 
depth of his kindness, the warmth and sweetness and delicacy 
of his whole affectional nature, were known to his friends; and the 
present biography brings out these traits as the great charm of 
his character. Mrs. Mann had a delicate task in preparing this 
biography ; but no one could have done it better. We closed it 
with a sad feeling, because such a man should have worked himself 
to death, as he literally did, when we needed him so much ; but the 
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mind soon rises exultant in the assurance, that he lives at this day 
in all the young minds of Massachusetts, and widely throughout 
the West, and throughout the country, and lives in its best thought, 
and inspires it. Let this record of his life go everywhere, and it 
will help to enforce the last words which he uttered publicly as he 
charged his graduating class, Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity. . ; 8. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Hasty Recognition of Rebel Belligerency and our Right to complain 
of it. By Grorcre Bemis. Boston: A. Williams. A complete 
and most admirable answer to Lord Russell, and ‘‘ Historicus” of 
the ‘* London Times.” A neatly printed pamphlet of fifty-seven 
pages. 

Life and Services of Edward Everett. An Address by RicuHarp 
H. Dana, Jr., before the municipal authorities and citizens of 
Cambridge, Feb. 22, 1865, very just and discriminating, and beau- 
tifully got up. Seventy pages. 

The Radical Creed. A Discourse at the Installation of Rev. 
David A. Wasson, as minister of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston, May 7, 1865, by the pastor elect. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 

Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln before the New-England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Boston, May 3, 1865, by Exras Nason. 
Boston: W. V. Spencer. 

Mr. Barrett’s Reply to Strictures on himself and Writings, 
published in the organs of the New Church in the United States, 
and under the authority and direction of that body. Philadelphia. 
Twenty-eight pages. 


An Important Work.— Mr. William V. Spencer of this city 
has in press the recent examination by John Stuart Mill of the 
philosophical teachings of Sir William Hamilton, which is just 
now exciting attention in England among the students of philoso- 
phy. It will be published in a few days. 


Norice. — Several articles in type, omitted in this number 
for want of room, will appear in the next. 








